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Topies of the Time 


An undertaker on the steamer Mackay- 
Bennett, the ship which went to the scene 
of the Titanic disaster and picked up the 
bodies of 306 of its victims, describes the 
gruesome work as follows: 

“One of.the first bodies picked up was 
that of a little baby two years old. She 
had flaxen hair and a round face like a 
doll, and she was floating at our port side. 
The boys who picked her up said she seemed 
to be looking up to them appealingly. If 
nobody can claim her the ship’s crew will 
chip in and pay for her burial. 

“The burial services of those committed 
again to the sea, by Canon Hines of Al’ 
Saints Cathedral, were impressive. I shall 
never forget the scene. There were ice- 
bergs sullenly drifting all about, a lead sky, 
and dusk just creeping on us. Canon Hines 
read the simple service over each body in 
turn and, as every one was committed, the 
full crew of nearly 100, all on deck with 
bowed and uncovered heads, the officers, on 
the aft deck, sang ‘Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,’ the flag fluttered at half peak astern, 
and over all was a hush. 

“In this manner we committed twenty- 
four bodies on Saturday and fifteen on 
Monday and seventy-seven on Wednesday. 
It was gruesome business.” 





The white population of foreign birth in 
Chicago, according to the census reports, is 
781.217. This is a gain of 195,797 over the 
uumber of foreign-born in this city in 1900. 
Germany leads in the list of foreign na- 
tions whose people have made the Windy 
City their home, a total of 181,987 coming 
from “the Fatherland.” Austria is next in 
line with 130,201, while there are 122,035 
Russians, 63,035 Swedes, 65,922 Irish and 
45,111 Italians. 





New York is one of the great mus‘e-lov- 
ing cities of the world. More than $500,- 
000 was spent in the concert-rooms of the 
city during the season which has just closed. 
The orchestral eoncerts brought in $250,000; 
choral concerts, $50,000; chamber music con- 
certs, $25,000; miscellaneous concerts, $125,- 
000; song recitals, $28,000; piano recitals, 


£20,000: violin recitals, $12,000; mixed con- 
certs, $10,000. In addition to these affairs, 
there were numerous concerts given which 


were not attended by the music reviewers, 
and which brought in a sum approximating 
$100,000. 





Boston is going to put an end to drunken 
carousing on the part of men and women 
who are fond of the life where the lights 
are very bright. The Boston Blue Laws, 
regarding the sale of liquor to women, 
are to be enforced strictly hereafter, in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the license com- 
mission, which hopes thereby to improve the 
moral life of the city. The new regulations 
provide that no women ate to be allowed 
in any part of saloons or cafes, except the 
dining rooms; no men, accompanied by 
women, are to be served with liquor on 
Sunday, and private dining rooms are for- 
bidden. The board also announces its in- 
tention to order the segregation of men 
aml women in drinking places. 





One reason why the police of Paris do 
not capture dangerous criminals as quickly 
as do the officers of the law of some other 
countries lies in the fact that their pay 
is.much too low. The chief inspector, Col- 
mard, receives $840 a year and has reached 
the highest rate in the service. Sergt. 
Fleury has $600 a year. After him comes 
Inspector Rohr, ‘vho atrested the bloody 
Carony, for which day's work he got $1.50. 
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inspector Leroy has $1.34 a day and In- 
spectors Sevetre and Huet, who, after 
watching for seven consecutive nights, ar- 
rested Raymond la Science, another mur- 
derer, do not receive quite $1.25 a day. In- 
speetor Naessens, who. arrested one of the 
automobile gang, Paul Doebel, gets the 
same amount. 





The taking of the biennial school census 
was begun in Chicago. last week under the 
direction of Superintendent W. L. Bodine of 
the department of compulsory education. 
Four hundred and fifty enumerators were 
set to work, there being also one supervisor 
for each ward. A complete census will be 
taken of all the minor population and will 
show the name, address, age and nativity 
of each child and the nativity of the pa- 
rents; various sociological statistics; num- 
ber of illiterate persons between 12 and 21 
years clu; number of children between 14 
and 16 years old who are working; number 
of children betweer the ages of 14 and 16 
years old who are neither working nor at- 
tending school; the number of deaf, dumb, 
blind, crippled and epileptic children of 
school age; causes of illiteracy, and com- 
plete count of babies under 4 years old. The 
census is being taken under the ward and 
precinct plan. All official enumerators have 
badges and credentials to show their au- 
thority if it is questioned. They have 
headquarters in a public school building in 
each ward. 





Partly as a result of lessons gained from 
the Titanic disaster all branches of the mil- 
itary services have decided to go in more 
strongly for swimming. Instructions are 
being issued by the War Department for 
regular swimming lessons to be given to all 
recruits, beginning May 1. Swimming has 
been required of all enlisted men of the 
navy and marine corps, but hereafter the 
regulation drills and exercises will provide 
for regular swimming by every officer and 
man at sea. While soldiers have no duty 
at sea, it has been decided as advisable that 
they be taught to swim in case of accident 
while traveling on ship or for military pur- 
poses in getting across streams in field 
action. . 





The branch in Liverpool of the Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union has decided that sea- 
men and firemen of every ship leaving Liv- 
erpool shall insist on the right of inspection 
of lifeboats by representatives of the union. 
The union has decided also to demand an in- 
crease of the wages of seamen to $22.50 and 
in that of firemen to $25 a month. 





Attorney General Wickersham has ap- 
pointed Stanley W. Finch chief of the bu- 
reau of investigation of the Department of 
Justice, a special commissioner to suppress 
the white slave traffic. Finch will begin a 
vigorous campaign in every state in the 
union for the extermination of the vice. 
About 600 special officers will be employed 
in this active campaign. 





A Boston company will shortly start a 
large branch of its business in Helsingborg, 
Sweden, where it will manufacture many 
specialties for the shoe industry in this 
country and Russia. The raw materials 
used will be chiefly Swedish. 





The Presbyterian Board is celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary this year. The in- 
come of the society during the year 1837 
was $44,000. This year the receipts have 
been $1,950,000. 
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About People 


—Lawrence Y. Sherman, former speaker 
of the Illinois house, and lieutenant-governor, 
expended $9,077.25, or $1.50 more than he re- 
ceived in contributions, in the campaign 
which resulted in his selection at the Illinois 
primaries as republican candidate for the 
United States Senate. Mr. Sherman defeated 
Senator Shelby M. Cuiiom, 


—James Bryce, British s:ubassador +e 
this country, is on his way to New Zea. 
land. The ambassador will study at firs, 
hand the political and sociological conditions 
of a part of the British empire he has never 
before personally visited. He will be away 
about three months, leaving the embassy at 
Washington under charge of Alfred Mitchell 
Innes, the counselor. 


—William Travers Jerome, former dis- 
trict attorney of New York, has been desig- 
nated by Attorney-General Carmody of New 
York to assist the state and the New York 
district attorney’s office in opposing the 
latest application of Harry K. Thaw, for his 
release from the Matteawan state hospital 
for the criminal insane. Mr. Thaw is evi- 
dently of the opinion by this time that 
pistols are “bad medicine” and generally do 
the most damage to the user. 


—The Pope is not in such poor health 
as to cause worry according to those who 
have recently seen him. A writer from 
Rome says: “I had the privilege of an inter- 
view with him on Friday, April 12, in which 
he looked remarkably well, with a strong 
voice and brisk gait, much better, indeed, 
than when I was presented to him two 
months ago. All reports about his illness 
or impending dissolution should be received. 
with the greatest caution, and are probably 
without foundation.” 


—Homer Davenport, one of America’s 
most famous cartoonists passed away in 
New York last week at the age of 45 years 
Mr. Davenport was born in Oregon azdé 
started life in a San Francisco newspaper 
office drawing pictures and cartoons. He 
soon went to New York and was for years 
in the employ of the Hearst papers. He 
roamed all over the world and everywhere 
he gathered about him animal friends. 
These finally were installed in what has be- 
come known as the Homer Davenport Farms 
at Morris Plains, one of the greatest pri- 
vate “zoos” in the world. Mr. Davenport’s 
forte was political cartoons. He was broad- 
minded and liberal-spirited with a talent 
for detecting the counterfeit. This quality 
was the cause of much grief to politicians. 
His salary has for years been the largest 
received by any newspaper cartoonist in 
America. His last drawing was on the ‘i- 
tanic disaster. 

—Sir John Charles Bigham, Lord Mersey, 
will head the English court of inquiry into 
the Titanic disaster. He is the son of 4 
Liverpool merchant, was admitted to the 
bar in 1870. He was appointed a judge Ww 
1897, and at the same time was knighted. 


—Mrs. Isidor Straus who refused to leave 
her husband and went down with the Ti- 
tanic will remain long fixed in the minds of 
everybody as a heroine of heroines. The 
names of the women who were placed in 
the life boats by a self-denying man would 
have already been forgotten, but Mrs. 
Straus’s words to her husband before the 
officer who wanted her to step into a boat, 
“We've been together all these years; where 
you go, I go,” will live forever. 

—James M. Taylor is planning an evangel- 
istic eampaign to the islands of St. Thomas, 
Saba Nevis, Dominica, Trinidad, and om 
to South America. He asks prayete for the 
journey and work. 
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The Price of Progress 


we shudder to recall. The liberties of the people were 
being invaded by a set of blood-thirsty villians who 
were seeking public vengeance for private broils. 
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S A GENERAL PROPOSITION EVERY 
sane man will affirm his belief in progres- 
mom Sive measures. On the progress of the 
1 race the orator and the statesman delight 
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It took time for the influential citizen to become ad- 
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to dwell. The youth who will soon settle 

some of the problem of the universe in a 

graduation address will impress upon his 

generation the paramount duty of joining 
with progressive forces. It would seem as if the world 
were planning to advance with every rising sun. 


The fact is that the world is planning for, no such 
thing: its plans are to hinder advancement. The peo- 
ple who believe in progress are few, they always have 
been, and always will be. They can easily be counted 
in every community and present a striking contrast to 
the contented. 

The creed of the average man is that what was good 
enough for his father is good enough for him, that no 
changes are desired if they carry with them any de- 
mands. If progress could be had without cost, then all 
would be progressives. But most men are not willing 
to bear the burdens that new conditions impose. 


. * * 


A candidate for governor in one of our states said 
in one of his speeches: “I am in favor of all proper 
progress.” None but a politician of many battles could 
have evolved from his “cosmic” consciousness the happy 
thought of using that word “proper.” It saved him, no 
doubt, from many a complication, though it involved 
his friends in endless debate. For. with the injection of 
that modifier into the campaign, the issue was shifted 
from progress to “proper” progress. The same astute 
politician was known to remark on another occasion, 
when an important measure was enduring the agonies of 
debate, “If the measure is right I am for it; if it is 
wrong I am opposed to it.” 

So say we all; but our caution like the worthy can- 
didate’s is not so much in demand as are our powers 
of illumination. He believed in the law of gravitation 
and the wetness of water, subject to the action of the 
Calithumpian party. And strange to say he poses as an 
apostle of progress. He is an excellent type of what 
a progressive is not—an echo, a mirror, a photograph, a 
rubber stamp. But, for all, there are those who actually 
believe that the world will stand still when he dies. 


7 - * 


The progress of a village is as heart-rending in a 
small way as the overturning of China is in a large 
way; the story of the upward struggle is told in the 
rip of the ploughshare as truly as in the convulsions of 
history. In every’ village the battle begins when the 
city fathers pass an ordinance prohibiting cows from 
pasturing on the roadsides. Communities have been 
worked up to a state of civil war over such a measure. 
The officials were guillotined verbally at every fireside, 
while on the-dry’ goods boxes indignant tax payers de- 
nounced them and their ancestors in language which 


justed to that progressive measure, but once forced to 
submit he joined the progressives, affirming loud and 
long that he had advocated the same measure years be- 
fore only to have himself jeered at as a well meaning 
but visionary citizen. All of whieh may be found re- 
corded in the proceedings of the Annanias Club. All 
progress from cow-pasturage to Supreme Courts may be 
written with the same setting. If one is disposed to 
think this is fiction-mongering let him go out in his 
quiet community some fine morning, and take a hand 
in the fly “swatting” movement, try to stir up an in- 
terest in cleaner streets, or take a prominent part in 
the work of a humane society which has had courage 
enough to arrest an influential savage for beating or 
overdriving a horse, and if he does not retire. to the 
seclusion of his family a sadder and a wiser man it will 
be because his community joins hard to the garden of 
Eden. Progress is poetry in the pulpit or on the lecture 
platform, but a tragedy in real life. It is'never a rain- 
bow, but always a struggle. 
* . * 

The world owes nothing ‘to its crowds, and everything 
to its stubborn minorities. And what is true in ma- 
terial progress is even more sadly true in the world of 
religion. The heretic has often been ‘the prophet, ‘sent 
to his doom by a majority vote. Those who burned 
him, though they knew it not; threw their own errors 
into the flames and carried ‘away his truth: Most of the 
heresies of the world have proved to be revolutions 
prematurely born. Not all heresies bear the marks of 
truth, but all truth bore at some time the mark of 
heresy. Heresies are the product of the growing mind, 
an assay for truth, a blind groping for the unknown, the 
discovery of realities of which generations long had 
dreamed. These are the forces that have. saved. Chris- 
tianity from decay. 

The world may properly be divided into two classes 
progressives and non-progressives; those who rock and 
those who row the boat. Those who rock are many; 
those who row are few. It would seem that the ma- 
jority must have been at the oar if progress were pos- 
sible at all, but the voice of history affirms the fact 
that the few are always the leaders, the rowers. The 
phenomenon of history is that those who rock have 
asserted that their work has kept the keel even, and 
without their efforts progress would not have been 
possible, 

The man at the oar has made the world his debter. 
The bend of his back, the pain of his labor, the anguish 
of his determination have all been written red on the 
pages of universal history. So when we hear the fine 
story of the world’s progress let us not forget the blood 
line; its deepest color may be found on a green hill far 
away without a city wall. 

Exits B. BARNES. 
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Social Survey 








BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 





Some News Ways of Fighting the Saloon 


The old-time method of the church in fighting the saloon has been 
that of preaching and passing resolutions with occasional attempts 
at securing temperance pledges. In addition, in some communities, 
the federated church has fought the saloon in local politics. These 
methods still have their use, but some new and clever things are 
being suggested by the leaders of the Men and Religion Movement. 
iney would have the church cstimate the ccouomic cost of the 
saloon in the community and publish the figures. 

Perhaps few of us realize to what extent the saloon is a drain on 
our resources. This estimate of cost would include the cost of the 
liquor, the rent, license fees, salaries paid bar-tenders, as well as 
the profit accruing from the business. The cost would include those 
wards of the state who had gone to prison or to public institutions 
The total cost would make a footing that 


through the saloon. 
wary business man. He 


would certainly engage the eye of the 
would see that his occasional protest against economic waste in 
over-churéHed communities was but a small-minded quibble over a 
trifle as compared with the flood of money being dumped into the 
drunk- factories. 

Another very effective way of fighting the saloon is to take over 
its social service features. There should be other public comfort 
stations in the community than the saloon. There should be other 
neighborhood meeting places. Some churches might offer the labor 
unions free use of their lecture rooms for a meeting place to take 
the place of the saloon. The church might furnish more open-house 
occasions for the community. The Men’s Club especially has a 
function in making men at home in other places than the saloon. 
The saloon as a drinking resort pure and simple would soon perish. 
It is because Satan has clothed himself in the garments of light 
and affected the good works of the saints, that he is able to make 
the saloon his most effective agency in the downfall of men. 


The Ten Hour Day for Women 


The ten hour day for women is spreading in different states. It 
was thrown out in New York, but in Illinois it still withstands 
efforts to declare it unconstitutional. The ten hour day can be 
defended for men from a scientific standpoint and therefore with 
much greater force for women. We all live through repair of 
the physical wastes by rest and food. It requires timé for those 
changes. Excessive fatigue is an unusual degree of poisoning from 
bodily wastes. The ten hour period is sufficient in which to bring 
out of the ordinary human being the maximum of his producing 
capacity. A longer day is borrowing on future resources for which 
one pays compound interest. 

The state has claimed police powers to regulate the hours of labor 
of women that the motherhood of this and other generations may 
not be depleted of its vital force. England after half a century of 
factory labor has been alarmed by a remarkable decline in the 
physical standards of the nation. America has only within a gen- 
eration seen large numbers of the women enrolled in productive 
industry. If we are not to suffer a national decline in physical 
standards, this reform in hours of labor must go on. 


What Can the Church Do for the Immigrant? 


The churches have come to be pretty well informed about the im- 
migrant problem through the home mission literature. They have 
come to recognize in this annual invasion of a million people, one 
of the most significant of our American problems. Perhaps they 
have not been brought to realize, however, that they have any 
further duty than to be informed about the facts and to contribute 
to home missions. 

There are many other things for the churches to do that live in 
the sections where the immigrants are numerous. The church can 
investigate living conditions among these foreigners. They often 
live worse in this country than in their own land because ignorance 
of the language handicaps them in hunting better conditions. In 
many cases, their labor is exploited by bosses. This is made im- 


possible when they are taught the nature of labor contracts in 
this country and shown the possibility of striking out independently 
to find work. 
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Among nearly all the immigrants is found a very great desire to 
learn the language. These immigrants will go almost anwyhere to 
study, even into churches other than ¢4heir own.. The teaching of 
English to foreigners has been greatly simplified and the Y. M. (. 
A. now has a set of lessons by the use of which any American 
without the use of a word of a foreign language can teach any 
kind of an immigrant our language. Sometimes a small fee can be 
secured to put the school on a more dignified basis in the eyes of 
the immigrant, but this fee should always be low. 


In connection with the teaching of English, the sentences can 
be so chosen as to set forth American ideals and even religious 
principles. The church by initiating this work in a community 
may often bring the school authorities to see the advisability of 
doing something for these people. There is wliere the burden really 
should rest in the proper division of labor to-day. 


Paying Wages By Check 

Many firms in the cities have adopted the custom of paying their 
wages by check. The result of this is that the workers must find 
a place to cash the check and since they are never off duty at bank- 
ing hours, they go to the only place open of evenings, the saloon. 
The cashing of a check is a favor which must be appreciated by 
patronage. Hence the recipient of the check must tarry for some 
drinks. Thus the saloon-keeper gets at the family imeome before 
the wife does. 

The churches which have q social conscience can serve their cause 
and that of humanity by sending resolutions to those employers 
who follow this practice and calling their attention to the evil. In 
the long run, the patronage of .the saloons is against the best in- 
terests of the employer, and he will usually yield to persuasion and 
adopt a system of paying cash for wages which is not so favorable 
to the saloon interests. 


Henry George’s Single Tax Theory 


All but hopeless stand-patters see in the present economic situa- 
tion many elements of There are various kinds of 
remedies proposed. Among these is to be found the Single-tax 
theory of Henry George. That this point of view did not perish 
with the founder of the doctrine is manifest in the election of a 
Single-tax mayor in Seattle and in the vote accorded in that city 
on a referendum proposing to establish the Single-tax in Seattle. 
In China many of the constructive statesmen of this period are 
singe-taxers. 


injustice. 


Henry George called attention to a peculiarity of social develop- 
ment in that progress and poverty seemed to go together. This 
country in pioneer days had to struggle for a living but everybody 
had work. With all of our machinery in modern times making the 
manufacture of commodities so cheap, there is direr poverty’ at 
the bottom of the social scale than in pioneer days. Mr. George 
explained this on the ground of the exploitation of land values. 
The unearned increment of land had built up great fortunes for 
men who had not produced them. The remedy proposed by Henry 
George was a tax levied on land but not on improvements. The 
advantage of this plan would be to abolish an army of tax-gatherers, 
since the assessment of land value is a very simple matter. The 
abolishment ef the property tax would do away with a great deal 
of false teturns in assessment and make for honesty among the 
people. The tax upon the land would make it unprofitable to 
hold land awaiting future accretions of value but would compel 
the owner to use it for the economic good of society or dispose of it. 

This plan of taxation in a modified form is now in operation in 
New Zealand, that pioneer land of social reform to which we are 
turning now for guidance in so many of our perplexing problems. 
Economists attack the doctrine of Henry George which denies the 
Malthusian limitation of population. Mr. George insists that with 
every mouth are born two hands and that for every twenty women 
there are born twenty-one men, and that the thicker these live 
the more the division increases the efficiency of their labor, thus 
offsetting the law of diminishing returns on the land. 








—The industrial situation at Muscatine, Iowa, presents problems 
of national extent and importance. A report on them has been 
issued by the special committee appointed by the Federal Commis- 
sion of the Churches of Christ in America. 


—The Ohio Constitutional Convention proposes giving to the gen- 
eral assembly of the state, power to regulate the hours of labor 
and fix the minimum wage. 
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Censure for Senator John Sharp Williams 

Some of the church papers criticizing Senator 
Williams for his parody upon the Apostles’ creed recently read in 
the senate. The parody expressing the senator’s faith in ex-president 
Roosevelt, was not in itself a brilliant performance; it was really 
a far-fetched production. We would not say that it was either witty 
or wise. His views could have been much better stated had he not 
attempted to give them such a background for a setting. The follow- 
the (Episcopalian) expresses the senti- 


of most right feeling people. 


are severely 


ing from Living Church 


It is probably not too much to say that the entire Christian senti- 
ment of this country was shocked beyond measure last week at the 
blasphemous parody upon the Apostles’ Creed which was perpetrated 
in the senate by John Sharp Williams, senator from Mississipp!. 
It would seem incredible that any politician, even of the lowest order, 
should suppose that Christian sentiment and the deepest beliefs of 
Christian people concerning God and the incarnate life, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection of the Son of God, can be insulted in this 
vile manner without bringing upon himself the contempt of at least 
a large section of his own constituents. Senator Williams has 
offended against Christian sensibilities in a way that few, men in 
publie life, in a Christian nation, have ventured to do, and that no 
gentleman and no Christian could possibly do without following it 
up with the most abject apology and prayer for forgiveness when, 
finally, he should come to his senses. 

We believe that we do not misunderstand the quality of the people 
of Mississippi when we express the belief that they expect each of 
their senators to conduct himself as a gentleman and at least to 
respect the Christian sentiment of his constituents, whether he may 
count himself personally to be a Christian or not. In the blasphemy 
of his utterance last week, Senator Williams conspicuously failed in 
both these regards. We shall hope that from every county of his 
own state, from its newspapers, its public bodies, its private citizens, 
and, when next it shall be in session, its legislature, there will be 
poured upon him an unstinted measure of urgent demand—Apologize 
or Resign! In this demand the American people as a whole will wish 
to join. 

in the meantime Senator Williams has, at one fell swoop, trodden 
upon and thrown away the sympathetic respect of the American 
people which had been rather freely accorded him before. Until 
last week he was one of the most respected of public men. 


The Clergy and the Cigarette 

Old practices die hard. This is why the sinner is so in love with 
his sin. It has rooted itself in the depths of his nature. We are 
all such confirmed creatures of habit that to change it is to make 
us anew. This is why Jesus said, “Ye must be born again.” He 
would make us over. Henry Ward Beecher preached often on the 
subject of “Reconstructed Manhood.” He knew the difficulty of doing 
much in the interest of new wine in old bottles. So it would seem 
that the vice of cigarette smoking among the clergy comes in for 
its share of criticism by a discriminating writer in the Living 
(Episcopalian). Concerning the attitude of Episcopal 
clergymen toward this and other reforms, this writer says: 


Church 


Twenty-five merchants and manufacturers of Joliet, Illinois, have 
signed an agreement to prevent their employees from smoking 
cigarettes, and promise larger wages to abstainers. Perhaps some 
of our cigarette-smoking clergy can give a reason for this action. 
When one considers the number of states where the manufacture 
and sale of those ill-smelling and poisonous instruments of paresis 
are wholly forbidden by law, their use by men of leading in any walk 
of life seems more than questionable. What a pity it is that our 
clergy, as a class, should dines always lag behind in moral reforms! 
As in slavery days, so now in the war against the saloon, and even 
in this sane and scientific crusade against tobacco, they see Protest- 
ant ministers of every sort leading the way, and themselves live 
and stroll and smoke in the remote rear, two or three generations 
behind the times! Too bad! 


Is the Missionary Idea Changing? 

Under this caption the Watchman (Baptist), has the following 
editorial. Whether or not the missionary is ceasing to be evan- 
gelistic, it is certain that he is becoming interested in the idea of 
social regeneration. We hope he will never forget his duty as an 
evangelist. The gospel must be preached to every creature. It 
is still God’s power unto salvation. Preaching, teaching, healing, 


inspiring, are all parts of the gospel program. There need be no 


fear that the personal message will ever be neglected on the foreign 
field. 


We give the editorial in full: 
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The investigation of foreign mission fields and methods seems to 
be a favorite service with many persons. A company of people 
representing the International Bible Students’ Agsociation has just 
returned from one of these tours of observation, and among other 
things it reports that evangelical preaching in the Far East has 
about ceased, and that efforts are now devoted to education and 
medical healing; that public schools, on the lines of American 
schools, without religious instruction and conducted by the govern- 
ment, are more needed and will give better results than the col- 
legiate schools which missionary societies seek to establish; that 
there is in the East as in the West a growing tendency toward no 
religion at all; that Far East people are confused by competition 
and opposition between Christian mission boards; that the East is 
remarkably open-minded in its willingness to accept the religion 
of the West, provided it can be shown to be better; and that talk 
about converting the world, or the East part of it so-called, is 
ridiculous, and to nobody more certainly so than to missionaries 
themselves. That modern methods are adopted by missionary work- 
ers, growing out of their experience and a better understanding 
of the people among whom they labor, is true. It would not be 
creditable either to the heathen or to the missionaries if it were 
not so. But to accept all that these investigators report as a fair 
account of the case would hardly be possible. This summary of 
their report, which is given out by the Church News Association, 
was shown to the secretaries of some of the largest Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, and their comment is that the societies have not 
at all lessened their emphasis upon gospel preaching and personal 
acceptance of Christ merely because they extend education and 
medical work; that in many fields abroad competition has wholly 
passed; and that missionaries do not for a moment entertain the 
idea that the world cannot be evangelized. A very appropriate and 
sensible suggestion is made by the secretaries, which might be ob- 
served with profit by all investigators of missionary fields, to the 
effect that they should carefully try to know just what it is that 
missionaries and societies that send them out are trying to do, and 
what the practical results of their work are before they criticise 
er condemn them. 


Methodists Mourn Their Losses 


The first reports from the quadrennial conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Minneapolis are discouraging. According to 
the “Bishops’ Address,” signed by eighteen in this and six in foreign 
countries, which was read by Bishop Earl Cranston of Washington, 
D.C., we learn that in the last year “the church has made a net 
gain of but 55,000, which is less than 2 per cent, as the outcome of 
the year’s activities and the outlay of many millions of dollars. 


The statistical paradox glares us out-of countenance. It shames 
and humiliates us.” 
The report avers that by a fair calculation not less than 500,000 


members disappeared from the church rolls by the recklessness ot 
the “dropping” process; and that the distinctive doctrines are not 
being emphasized as they once were, or are discredited for the time 
by a gain-saying world drunk with vain philosophies and sated 
with gluttonous indulgences. 

The report inquires, “Where is the evidence that science has ever 
regenerated one soul, or that culture has taken envy, malice, pride, 
jealousy or greed out of any heart?” 

The practice of calling evangelists to the aid of pastors for special 
revival services was condemned, the former practice of having the 
pastor carry on his own evangelistic services being preferred. 

Possessing an official press the Methodist leaders are very sensitive 
to a discussion of their church policies or societies. Most of us would 
regard these Methodist papers as mild to the point of insipidity in 
this respect, but the Bishops seem to think otherwise. 

Referring to the discussions in the church publications the report 
said: 

“We understand the church maintains a press for the advocacy of 
her doctrines and the defense of her policy when assailed, not as 
a free forum for the vagaries of writers who measure all problems 
by their own dooryards, or to officially sanction the promoters of 
disaffection. While we would not restrain dignified and legitimate 
discussion, propesed amendments or reforms, we deprecate the 
admission of ill-considered and intemperate criticisms of our policy 
or church agencies.” 


—The churches of the United States now have 40,000 ministers and 
native helpers in foreign mission fields, and last year the sum of 
$12,000,000 was contributed to support the work. 


—In the United States there are 220,000 churches with 45,000,000 
members and adherents. These churches are. served by 170,000 min- 
isters. 


—West Park Church, N. Y. City, has an endowment of $500,000 and 
Brick Presbyterian Church an endowment of $450,000. Seven other 
Presbyterian Churches in that city have endowments ranging from 
$170,000 to $360,000. 
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Promise for the Life That Now Is 


The bias given to Christian thought by persecution still appears 
in our language of song and prayer and in the attitude of many 
Christians toward political activity and philosophical reflection. We 
are sometimes asked to use in worship words that would be suitable 
if we were living in the days of Nero and knew that at any moment 
we might be called upon to answer with our lives for the faith we 
held. We have much to learn of the language of those who believe 
that this is God’s world, that all life belongs to God, and that for 
the Christian the old distinction between the sacred and the secular 
does not hold. 

“The earth,” wrote Mazzini, it cannot be accursed. 
Life, like the God from whom it springs, is one and everlasting; it 
cannot be broken into fragments, or divided into periods of a char- 
acter radically opposed. There is no antagonism between matter and 
spirit. Matter gives form to thought; symbols to the idea; means 
of communication between being and being. The body, given by 
God as the earthly tenement of the individual, and the means of 
communication between His life and the externa] world, is not the 
seat of evil or temptation. Evil and temptation, wherever they do 
exist, exist in the Ego; the body is the instrument which translates 
good or evil into action, according to our free choice. The dualism 
between the temporal and spiritual power is an immoral conception, 
without any basis in tho nature of things.” 

We 
children of God. 
the lot of all. 
and misfortune. 


“is of God; 


It is a beautiful home for the 
Sorrow is 


with the world. 
Of course the world has its tragedies. 
Some seem to have more than their share of pain 


are in love 


The freedom we enjoy was purchased with the blood 
and there must be martyrs that it may be maintained 
But all this is no reason why we should refuse to 
see the good that is before our eyes. It is foolish to dwell so intently 
that we cannot take delight in the bless- 
let us give to our 
God wills that 


of martyrs 
and extended. 


upon what we cannot have, 
ings at hand. And since we delight in the world, 
appreciation of its beauty the sanction of religion. 
we should understand the material and the spiritual realms of which 
It is our privilege to rejoice in the triumphs of 


we are a part. 


science and in the bold ventures of the philosopher. The state is our 

friend and we serve God by serving it. 
“All things work together for good.” The world, then, is not 

Things we have been accustomed 


to classify as hindrances to the spiritual life are in reality helps. 


against the good man, it is for him. 


Difficulties are reminders of the greater strength we may have if 
if it does not irritate us and 
invites us to live in a larger world than that of 
prudent selfishness. Pain reveals the greatness and goodness of God. 
The joy we have in this world must be won in the conflict with pain 
The world of the Christian is very different 


we only use the means. Opposition, 


spoil our temper, 


and doubt and fear. 
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from that of the sensuous and self-indulgent, The values of the 
latter are too uncertain. To the former belong the eternal values. 
Its joys, therefore, are deep and abiding. 

Without in the least minimizing man’s obligation and achieve- 
ments, we may find quietness and rest in the belief that this world 
is God’s and that he is working out in it his own gracious purposes, 
He takes notice of us and honors our labors by accepting us as 
co-workers. By exalting God in human affairs we exalt man. ‘Ihe 
humblest worker has a value far beyond that which can be felt by 
those who had no experience of the divine grace. We are in need 
of the rest that such faith gives. Our joy in life is but a suggestion 
of what it might be. We have a feeling that this world is a beau- 
tiful home and that it is for our use but we know not yet how to 
use it as we ought. 

The living Christ is our companion. Wherever there are true 
hearts we may find him. He is present where there is human need. 
In the crowded quarters of the city he sustains and cheers the friends 
of the children and of all who are exploited. He is in the country 
places to refine and spiritualize. The work of the Christian physi- 
cian in Africa and China is his work and he is there to bless it. 
He is near when good and evil contend for the mastery in the same 
Here then is the great promise for the life that now is: We 
can become better and we can help the world to become better. And 
this transforms the world immediately for our experience. [Mid- 
week Service, May 22. Rom. 8:28-39.] 8. J. 


heart. 


Doctor Sweeney’s Illustration. 


On Our Readers’ Opinions page appears a statement by Dr. Z. T. 
Sweeney which he asks us to publish as his final contribution to 


a discussion in which he has been a prominent participant. The 
Christian Century differs radically with Doctor Sweeney on the 
subject matter of this discussion but finds much satisfaction in pub- 


lishing his articles because he boldly accepts the logic of the legal- 
istic system which he espouses. 

Most writers who adopt the legalistic premises refuse to accept 
and abide by their implications. Doctor Sweeney is conscientiovsly 
He believes that Christ left a fixed code of laws, upon 
is promised. these 


consistent. 
obedience to which salvation 
prescribes the immersion in water of a penitent believer as a con- 
dition of pardon and of membership in the Church of Christ. Two 
outstanding texts of scripture are used in support of this position. 

One of these is the socalled great commission: “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved;” the other is John 3:5: “Except a 
man be born of water and of the spirit he cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” In the former text Doctor Sweeney regards the 
word “baptized” as synonymous with “immersed.” The promise of 
salvation is therefore held out to those, and to those only, who have 
been immersed. In the latter text “born of water” refers to immer- 
sion. And Doctor Sweeney accepts the full meaning of the substitu- 
tion which makes Jesus say plainly, “Except a man be immersed in 
water and born of the spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
The full force of the word “cannot” is accepted by Doctor Sweeney. 
He therefore is compelled to regard the Church of Christ as limited 
to immersed believers. There are none entitled to be called members 
of the Church of Christ save those who have been immersed. Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian and other churches are not 
churches of Christ and none who belong to these churches are mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ save the small minority who have 
Over against Dr. Sweeney’s position The Christian 


One of laws 


been immersed. 
Century affirms: 
That Congregational, Episcopalian, Presbyterian and other evan- 
gelical churches are churches of Christ. 
That their members are Christians, 
Christ. 
That they have been baptized. 
That Jesus did not affirm that immersion in water was a condi- 


members of the Church of 


tion of entrance into his kingdom. 
That he did not command his followers to immerse in water 
promise salvation to those who were thus immersed.* 


nor 


That the subject of immersion in water never, so far as the New 
Testament record shows, entered into the consciousness.of Jesus as 
a matter of legislation. 


* It should be said for the benefit of any reader of this article who 
may not be familiar with the position of The Christian Century, that 
we believe in the practice of immersion only in the administration 
of baptism, and so teach, but on other grounds than a legislative 
command of Jesus. 
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And, fundamentally, that Jesus left no such code of legislation as 
is assumed in Dr. Sweeney’s premises. 
This last affirmation brings us to Dr. Sweeney’s illustration of the 


father, the three sons and the new hat. With varying details this 
is the stock illustration of legalism. In direct terms The Christian 
Century is compelled to characterize it as misleading, non-biblical 
and contrary to the most essential thing that Jesus Christ was 
endeavoring to teach mankind. 

1. The illustration is misleading. 

The third son who reasons, contrary to the explicit words of the 
command, that his father “will not be particular about the field 1 
work in, so I work,” is presumably meant to illustrate the attitude 
of Presbyterians and others who have not been immersed. But it 
is the poles away from their attitude. It is a thoroughly sectarian 
and impudent thing for Baptists and Disciples to assert that Pres- 
byterians are either unintelligent or unconscientious in their treat- 
ment of baptism. Presbyterians do not reason after the fashion of 
the third son any more than Baptists do. They studiously and 
scrupulously inquire just what the will of Christ is. They exhibit 
no less loyalty to their Master than do Baptists and Disciples. It 
is inconceivable that Presbyterians could hear their Lord command 
them to work in a particular field and then “run off” to work in some 
other field. It is inconceivable that they could hear their Lord 
plainly command them to be immersed in water and thereupon pre- 
sumptuously offer a substitute like sprinkling or pouring. The third 
son’s attitude and reasoning is not in any degree analogous to the 
attitude of those Christians who practice affusion. They deny 
straight out that their Lord commanded them to be immersed. He 
commanded them to be baptized, they admit, but baptism is, to them, 
an incomparably greater thing than any physical act, whether 
immersion or sprinkling or pouring. 


9. The illustration is non-biblical. 


It describes the father as having “gone away” leaving behind him 
a rule, or command, or code of commands. There is absolutely no 
analogue to this conception in the New Testament. The parables of 
Jesus in which the King “goes away” on a journey are not used to 
illustrate so fundamental and essential an aspect of the spiritual 
order as is Doctor Sweeney’s illustration. When the new Testament 
deals with this most fundamental reality it teaches that the Father 
is near at hand, that’ our ery, “Abba, Father,” is not only responded 
to but actually prompted by the Father’s Spirit. God is not an 
Christ is not an absentee Saviour. He has not left 
He is with us even to the 


absentee God. 
us a “commission” under which to work. 
end of the world, teaching us new truth, opening our eyes to new 
duties, formulating new sanctions and imparting to us his own per- 
sonal power. No illustration of the fundamental reality of the 
Christian life that takes God away and leaves in his place a com- 
mandment or a book of commandments can be made to tally with 
the plain and dominant teaching of holy scripture. 

But the illustration is also non-biblical because it states this vital, 
spiritual, personal relationship between God and man in terms of 
a contract. This, to be sure, is a biblical conception in so far as 
Old Testament conception, but it is non-biblical for those 
The one 


it 1s an 
who find God’s final revelation to the New Testament. 
thesis that most of the epistolary portion of the New Testament 
sets itself to make clear is that we are not under law but under 
grace. The religion of law was crucified on Calyary. Even such 
a venerable and worthy law as the ten commandments was nailed 
to Christ’s cross. 

The New Testament does not offer to give mankind a new law, 
it offers to take mankind right into the heart of the eternal Law- 
maker, so that the divine reasons for making law may become 
immediate motives of conduct. 

There is no salvation in law-keeping, says the New Testament; 
salvation is in knowing the Law-maker. This only is life eternal— 
to know Thee! 

No illustration of the fundamental reality of the Christian life 
that makes a contractual or legalistic category central can throw 
any light upon the religion taught in the New Testament. 

3. The illustration contradicts Jesus Christ’s essential revelation. 


The essential thing that Jesus came to tell mankind was that 
God judges now, and always has judged, and always will judge, in 
the court of equity, by the law of justice, and by no other law. 

The conception of God as judging in two courts—a law court and 
a court of equity—strikes at the root of the Christian revelation. 
The notion that there is some law code of which the sinner may 
take “Advantage,” or some court of equity to which he may flee 
when caught in the toils of divine law, is so repugnant to Christ’s 
revelation of the divine character as to warrant us in calling it 


abominable. 
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There is no feature of our Christian gospel which demands of us 
such instant and brave defense as Christ’s revelation of “God. _ It 
is much more important than to defend the divinity of Christ. What 
we put into our doctrine of the divinity of Christ will depend upon 
how well we have grasped Christ’s disclosure of his Father. And 
the great thing that Jesus did for us in respect of our faith in God 
was to make Him personal to us, a living, present Companion, judg- 
ing us inwardly, by truth and equity, and not by technical law. 

Judaism shut God up in a court of law. It bound Him down with 
an elaborate code of statutes. Christ flung these laws away and 
brought mankind face to face with the Father. There is no dis- 
loyalty to Christ so fundamental as to teach men that they are 
hedged about now with divine laws which God may disregard at 
some future judgment day. 

There are no such laws. God has given no arbitrary command 
which may be set aside in a higher court. 

There are no “uncovenanted mercies.” When Christ’s heart broke 
on Calvary it spilled out upon mankind all the mercies of the eternal 
Father. God’s mercies have all been “covenanted.” 

If we may argue that God will “do right” by a soul at the last 
day we may be sure he is “doing right” with that soul now. The 
law by which each soul will be judged at an assumed “grand assize” 
is the law by which it is judged now. If at the judgment day God 
will overlook an alleged command to be immersed, we may be sure 
beyond the faintest peradventure of doubt, that he has decreed no 
such command. A Christian God cannot disregard his own law— 
neither can a Christian God make a law which he ought to disregard. 

If God were indeed such a God as Dr. Sweeney’s illustration im- 
plies,.and if he judged us men after our poor, fumbling, human 
fashion, in two courts—one a court of “law,” the other a court of 
“equity”—and We were able thus to choose by which way we should 
approach him, we say in all reverence and deliberation, that we 
should disregard his “law”, and rest our case upon justice. 

And further, if we were able to select the church to which we 
should attach ourselves, and could thus choose between the fellow- 
ship of those who were saved by keeping God’s law and those who 
were being saved by God’s grace, we should promptly. elect to go 
with the latter, not only because we should prefer their society, 
but because Christ himself declared that these blunderers would go 
into the kingdom ahead of those who were already perfect. 

It may seem to some readers that we are dealing rather more 
gravely with Dr, Sweeney’s illustration than its apparently in- 
nocuous aspect justifies. But its implications are anything but in- 
nocuous. There are many souls whose fraternal impulses and ideals 
are inhibited by the specious and plausible sound of such illustra- 
tions, Pictures like this are stamped upon all the coins of legalism 
that circulate among immersionist bodies. It is absurd to talk 
about Christian unity so long as such a conception is entertained. 
Even frank Christian fraternity of an interdenominational sort is 
impossible where Disciples or Baptists hold the pharisaic position 
that Presbyterians and Methodists are not the subjects of God’s 
explicit covenant because, forsooth, they have not been immersed. 

That position must be abandoned, or the plea for Christian unity 
must be abandoned. 


Better Inside Than Outside 

A little periodical calling itself the Insurgent is at hand. It 
is published in Los Gatos, Calif., by Rev. Robert Whitaker, a Bap- 
tist pastor whose church has recently adopted what among Bap- 
tists is called “open membership” and among Disciples the practice 
of Christian union. The contents of the miniature magazine are 
for the most part excellent. The editor writes wholesomely and 
lucidly on themes of progressive Christianity. Unlike many pe- 
riodicals with similar names, it seems reverent, gracious and con- 
sciously evangelical. 

In this particular number the leading contributed article is 
written by Rev. H. J. Loken, pastor First Christian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Loken’s theme is “Yeast.” He develops 
Christ’s figure about the leaven hidden in the measure of meal. 
The Kingdom of God comes by permeating human society with the 
spirit of Christ, he says. Likewise, Christian unity will come “when 
there shall be such an outpouring of the Holy Ghost as to obliterate 
our denominational distinctions, when men shall love their breth- 
ren more than their creeds, and when men shall fear more the 
consequences of withholding fellowship from a true Christian than 
the anathema of ecclesiastical councils and popes.” 

We like the inside of this periodical better than the outside. 
In’ politics it may be well enough for men to call themselves “in- 
surgents” but not in religion. True religion is not insurgent, it 
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is colperant. It is not negative, destructive, but positive and con- 
striietive: Jestts wae an insurgent, but only incidentally, No 
spiritual cause is likely to get very far toward its consummation 
whose slogans are negative. The Insurgent describes itself on its 
cover as “opposed to nothing that is good, afraid of nothing that 
But there is no “yeast” in that form of statement. It 
a vague taunt implied 


is true.” 
contains no dynamic. 


in it. 
Progressive men cannot afford to cultivate the “insurgent” tem- 


per. Those men who glory in being “heretics” have their reward. 
What the cause of spiritual religion needs today is that it shall 
be so stated that its great constructive ideals shall be clearly 
grasped. Much dogmatic debris must be cleared away, to be sure. 
But the enterprise is not one merely of clearing away debris; it 
is building the great temple of God. Its titles and watchwords, 
therefore, should all consistently suggest this constructive char- 


Instead there is 


acter. 

Above all, the souls of those who work in this spiritual] build- 
ing should be free from the narrowness of negation, from the pseudo- 
virtue of insurgency, from the illiberal consciousness of liberalism. 
If others call them heretics it hurts, but it does not harm. But 
it they appropriate the title and conceive their enterprise in terms 
of their divergence from others rather than their codjperation with 
others, that harms the cause and blights their usefulness. They 
will attract some attention from the passers by, but they will add 
nothing to the strength and glory of the house. The heretics who 
have made history are not the heretics who have flaunted their 
They have been men of profound religious passion. And the 
it is loyalty. 


heresy. 
deepest note in religious passion is not insurgency; 
Che true progressive never lets his sense of opposition to existing 
mind. He is not an opponent of 
His attitude is essentially 


forms and creeds dominate his 
others’ faith, but a defender of the faith. 
constructive. 

The modern forward 
practice of Christian union is not a movement of insurgency but of 


movement for a spiritual religion and the 


loyalty. 

Take our opinion for what it is worth, Brother Whitaker. 
name of your magazine suggests irresponsibility, impatience, lack 
of sympathy, lack of a constructive purpose. But what you put 
inside of it is interesting and vital Christian teaching. 


the 


Instruction In An Important Virtue 
The following letter was sent to Managing Editor A. C. Smither, 
Christian Evangelist, with the request that it be 


of the 
It would seem that a mere elementary sense of justice 


published. 
would prompt the immediate correction of Mr. Smither’s erroneous 


statement. Neither the letter correction has yet ap- 
peared. Every reader of The Christian Century knows how flatly 
contradictory of Mr. Morrison’s position Mr. Smither’s report is. 
But it seems to be a part of our mission to instruct the succession 


nor any 


of editors of our St. Louis contemporary, one at a time, in the im- 
portant virtue of listening carefully to what is said and reading 
carefully what is written before presuming to represent the utter- 


ances of another. 


Dear Brother Smither: In your article entitled “On the Wing,” 
published in your last week’s issue you assume to state the thesis 
of my paper read at the Kansas City Congress in the following 
words: 

He claimed that when the Brush Run Church, under the 
leadership of the Campbells, adopted the practice of Chris- 
tian baptism, that they ‘lapsed back that far into sectarian- 
ism,’ in other words, that the practice exclusively of that 
baptism obeyed and taught by our Lord and his apostles 
is sectarianism. 


Concerning this summary of my paper I ask permission to say 
to your readers three things: 

1. That in order to fairly represent my statement you should 
have used the word “immersion” where the words “Christian bap- 
tism” occur. 

2. That to represent me as saying that obedience to the precept 
and teaching “of our Lord and his apostles is sectarianism,” is to 
charge me with what is worse than immorality. 

3. That even with these amendments granted, your statement is 
the exact opposite of the truth. I “claimed” no such thing as you 
assert. My paper itself gives no hint to justify your statement, 
but contains plain statements to the contrary. In my closing five 
minutes following the discussion I distinctly said that I regarded 
the adoption of the exclusive practice of immersion by the Brush 
Run church as a forward step im the practice of Christian unity. 
I am quite sure you were present at the time and heard this state- 
ment. That you could formulate and cause to be published the 


above sentences suggests a willingness on your part to do injustice 
in a form I am most reluctant to impute to you. 
May 3, 


Very truly yours, 


1912. CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 
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A New Religion 

Some people sometimes think we need a new religion, particularly 
when they observe what a pitiful failure has been made of the 
old by many of its best friends. But we are still in favor of the 
old, and shall continue our efforts to have it given a fair chance. 
It has not done as much for the world as it could have done if 
those who have spent so much time criticising had spent more time 
demonstrating its virtues. Our Christianity has survived our noblest 
attempts to kill it. We kill off the best men it produces, some- 
times on one ground and sometimes on another, but always in the 
interest of genuine Christianity. However, as long as we have the 
old with us, it is only fair to do the best we can with it, in spite 
of its loving friends, and allow it to do the best it can for us. 

But a new religion has been born at Cornell University, in the 
Dutch Kitchen, and is known as the “Robert Ingersoll Club” “to 
study, investigate, and criticize the existing religions and creeds of 
today, with a view of reconstructing religious thought and setting 
it on a basis of fact and truth, instead of needless faith and tradi- 
tional superstition.” The number of the new elect is twelve; C. N. 
Whitman, a sophomore, is chairman, and R. C. A. Delacozette, a 
junior, is secretary. 

It is fitting that such a group should undertake this new crusade. 
The juniors and sophomores in most of our colleges believe them- 
selves fully competent to reform the world anew. We are sur- 
prised that the program of this cult is so restricted. Why not 
reconstruct the history of the world, give added luster to the solar 
system, dissolve the deadly iceberg and the tyrannies of the world 
at one stroke? Why not swat the fly from the lakes to the gulf 
and muzzle the pestilential microbe? It would be well for the 
religious task to be undertaken before breakfast, and the remaining 
tusks finished by sundown on the same day. All problems demand- 
ing immediate solution should now be sent to Cornell. 


Full Weight in Food Packages 

It is deeply regretted by the major portion of the American pub- 
lic that Dr. Wiley is retiring from federal service. He has fought 
the battles of has improved conditions for the 
public more than most of us are aware. One of his parting serv- 
attention to another defrauding the 
That is through the short weight 


pure food and 


ices was to call means of 
public other than adulteration. 
package. 

In recent years there has been a decided movement to buy grocer- 
ies in original packages. The practice doubtless has much to com- 
mend it, in that foodstuffs are kept 


It has doubtless raised prices in all the goods 


in more cleanly condition 
through this means. 
thus put up, but the small difference the public has been willing 
to pay. However, in recent years there has been a decided move- 
ment on the part of purveyors of well-known brands to reduce 
the size of the package or the weight of the contents. This has 
not been noticed by the purchasers of the various kinds of break- 
fast foods, but through short weights added dividends have beer 
well-known brand 
Today, 


declared by several large concerns. A certain 
of rolled oats had 32 ounces in a package two years ago. 
it has twenty-two ounces. Many other like instances can be dem- 
onstrated. Bottles of olives and pickles have been sold with high 
bottoms, which have rivalled the propensities of the bottom of the 
strawberry box in their upward trend. 

We have no federal law compelling weights to be printed on 
packages. Such a law is greatly needed. Some manufacturers who 
realize that honesty in the long run is the better policy, have 
organized. into American Specialties Manufacturer’s Association. 
The members of this organization have been working with other 
citizens for the passage of a law compelling a true statement of 


the contents of each package of foodstuffs. 


When Doctors Disagree 

That age-long maxim about the doctors has no reference to the 
medical profession. It belongs wholly to the theologians, ‘he 
medical doctors cannot afford to disagree. Their conferentes are 
held behind closed doors: the family is not admitted; no minority 
report is brought in. Whatever differences there may have been in 
diagnosis and treatment are forgotten when once the room of the 
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patient is entered. A compromise is agreed upon—anything, so 
long as no differenees are spread before the anxious household. 

But the disagreements which would be death to the medical pro- 
fession are the life of the theological. If disagreements among the 
medical fraternity were acknowledged and advertised, all contidence 
in the doctors wotild be destroyed. But among the ministers con- 
fidence is increased because of the differences. So it is only the 
doctors of divinity who can afford to differ. In the one case the 
patient dies while the differences are being adjusted; in the other 
the patients seem to multiply with the disagreements. 

Among the Disciples differences have been capitalized. ‘lo one 
well-known journal a scrap is as good as a gilt-edged bond. it 
carries a chip on its shoulder and rejoices when one is found bold 
enough to knock it off. So successful has this policy been that 
another paper seems to be following its ignoble example. 

Even among our Pfesbyterian bretliren the ease with which a 
heresy seare can be started is proof positive that though they and 
we may doctrinally differ, we are yet one in maintaining the unity 
ot the race, if not the unity of the spirit. One of their editors wrote 
an appreciative editorial on the work of the late William Newton 
Clarke, a great teacher and prophet. Another editor sees the “sowing 
of tares,” and does violence to the article. Quotations are garbled, 
statements of fact suppressed, and the usual tricks resorted to, 30 
well-known to those who read sectarian literature. Knowing full 
well the meaning of all such performances, we sympathize with our 
Presbyterian brethren, and hope their patience will be equal to the 
strain. There is no question as to the wisdom of the journal which 
accorded a worthy tribute to a great teacher. As for its critic, let 
us hope for the best. 


Chicago’s Newspaper Troubles 
With all the difficulties of religious journalism it is having an 
The daily 


issues are 


easier time just now than the Chicago secular press. 
Their 


gotten out laboriously by reporters and managers acting as press- 


papers are in the thrall of a pressmen’s strike. 


men, and the papers are distributed in a limited zone only and 
under the immediate guard of police. The newsboys cry but one 
paper, the Daily Socialist, a sheet that was just about to yield up 
the ghost two days before the strike was called. Now with its 
extemporized morning edition it is announcing a circulation larger 
The loy- 
Ask one of 
“I don’t handle 


than that of any of the great dailies-in normal times. 
alty of the newsboys to the union is phenomenal. 
them for a Tribune, for instance, and he will say, 
no scab paper.” 

What are the the strike is The 
seems complicated beyond an outsider’s understanding . The trouble 


merits of hard to say. issue 


began in ‘the Hearst offices. Mr. Hearst was supported by the 
other publishers to whose association he belongs. The two ironical 
aspects of the situation are that Mr. Hearst should be having 


trouble with labor unions whom he professes to love so ardently, 
and that the other publishers should be compelled to support Mr. 
Hearst whom they detest so heartily! Meantime Chicago people 
that they without the 


of newspaper reading they are accustomed to devour. 


are amazed ean get along so well bales 


An Evangelist on Evangelism 

The Christian Century has dealt very frankly with the unwhole- 
We 
is a departure from the ideals of our fathers as well as from New 
ideals. If 
is something decidedly wrong with this evangelism let them read 
an article by Rev. J. V. himself an evangelist, 
the Standard of last 
evangelists are learning that there is something wrong with their 
work fact that He 
to ten of his fellow-laborers and nine of them admitted that calls 


some effects of present day evangelism. believe much of it 


Testament any readers remain unconvinced that there 


Coombs, which 


appeared in Christian week. He says that 


from the their business is falling off. wrote 


from the churches are fewer than five years ago. One wrote, “I had 
ten calls five years ago where I have one now.” 

Five years ago, says Mr. Coombs, many evangelists were en- 
vaged from six months to a year in advance, with stipulated con- 
tracts for compensation. Now the fifty Disciple evangelists take 
what. they can get and are not burdened with calls. The churches 
and pastors show distrust of evangelists, especially of the evangel- 
“Out of 


eight thousand churches you can count on the fingers of your hands 


istic “troupes” or “teams” as they call themselves. our 


all the strong congregations that have called the evangelistic team 


this Some of our best teams have gone to small towns or 


year, 
lost time.” | 
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Mr. Coombs refers to Dr. Morrison’s analysis of religious. condi- 
tions in Springfield, Ill, two and a half years after the “Billy” 
Sunday meeting there. Not one of the local pastors favored an- 
other such meeting but all admitted spiritual stagnation in the 
community. Mr. Coombs blames the evangelists for “exaggera- 
tion, misrepresentation and coloring” in making their reports. 
He quotes a telegram to one of the papers which read: “Fifty-six 
took their stand yesterday with us.” The pastor of that church 
wrote Mr. Coombs that there were only six accessions in the en- 
tire meeting and only four of them by confession. “Three hundred 
and fifty-nine took their stand yesterday,” Its 
sole basis was the fact that the evangelist had asked all who 


was another report. 


would stand with him for truth and righteousness to rise, and all, 
of course, arose! 

Other data are given. 
acter of the indictment brought by this widely esteemed preacher 
against what seems to him a relapse from the true method of 


These are sufficient to indicate the char- 


Christian propaganda. It is probably his close relation with Dis- 
ciple evangelists that prompts him to favorably discriminate them 
from evangelists of other denominations. The Christian Century 
goes the full length and says deliberately that the typical revival- 
ism of today is weakening Christianity more than any other single 


influence. 








—The new manager of the Christian Evangelist belittles the Dis- 
ciples’ Congress held in Kansas City in April. He reports that there 
were only forty-seven ministers present! The enrollment committee 
reported that only that number paid their dues of one dollar each. 
A member of the committee reports that there were quite certainly 
The most obvious characteristic of the Congress 
Men of 
and conservative types were in about equal number. Older men out- 
Yet Mr. Smither charges that the program 


over 200 present. 


so-called progressive 


program was its representativeness. 


numbered younger men. 
was constructed in the interest of what he calls a “Mutual Admira- 
tion Society” of younger men.. The Disciples will be slow to believe 
that Rev. C. M. Chilton, president of the American Christian Mis- 


sionary Society, and such representative pastors as Rev. T. W. Grat- 


ton, Rev. L. J. Marshall and Rev. Levi Marshall, together with 
Dean C. M. Sharpe of Missouri Bible College, would be partisan- 


minded in the preparation of the Congress program, A paper that 
claims so much for itself as does our St. Louis contemporary should 
study to be truer to facts and less bristling with censoriousness 
than it has been of late. 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, has been invited to deliver 
three lectures to the students of Yale University, during the next 
session, on the Disciples of Christ. He will speak on their origin, 
their history and their message. Dr. Ainslie’s gracious and broad 
minded ministry on behalf of Christian unity is meeting with gen- 


erous response wherever he goes. 


The Martyr 


“So he died for his faith. That is fine; 
More than most of us do. 

But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past, 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim, 

For bravado, or passion, or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with 
And the world with contempt— 


doubt, 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then, we'll talk of the life that he lived; 
Never mind how he died.” 
—Ernest Crosby. 
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Personal Memories of Dr. D. K. Pearsons 





I am not of those who sorrow that Dr. 
Pearsons did not live to round out a full 
century. I am glad he died young at 92. It 
is better for him to have died while life 
still had joys, rather than that the growing 
loneliness which he felt should have come to 
overwhelm him and sadden his spirit hope- 
lessly. He made a brave fight for life. He 
wanted to live to be a hundred. When I 
saw him on the Sunday before he died, he 
laughed aloud at the thought of being very 
sick, and said, “Next Saturday, remember, 
next Saturday, I shall write you a letter 
telling you that I am entirely well.” But 
when I saw him again two days later, he was 
far less confident. He was looking into the 
face of death. It had no attractions for 
him; neither had it terrors. He faced it 
with a desire for life, but a willingness to go. 

Dr. Pearson’s Brusqueness. 

Many stories have been told of Dr. Pear- 
son’s brusqueness. He was brusque; some- 
times needlessly so; and yet that brusque- 
ness often heralded an excellent purpose. It 
seems to me that Dr. Pearsons’ largest con- 
tribution to the educational life of his gen- 
eration may not have been the money that 
he gave, but the emphasis which he laid upon 
honesty. Dr. Pearsons set himself privately 
to investigate the business methods of all 
colleges that made application to him for 
help. When the president of an institution, 
which used its endowment to pay current ex- 
penses made his plea for assistance, Dr. 
Pearsons was accustomed to turn to him and 
tell him that he was a thief, that he and 
his whole board of trustees ought to be in 
jail; that to borrow from endowment funds 
to pay current expenses was stealing, pure 
and simple. One college president who came 
to him with high hopes and who was met 
with this kind of verbal tornado, listened 
in silence and then rising to go, said: “Dr. 
Pearsons, I am very much surprised. I ex- 
pected at least that I should meet a gentle- 
man.” Dr. Pearsons answered, “Never more 
mistaken in your life, sir; never more mis- 
taken in your life!” 

Repaying a Robbed Peter. 

But the college president who met this 
kind of reception was accustomed to go back 
home, call his board of trustees together, 
make good the impaired funds, and return to 
the doctor after a year or two, and ask for 
® contribution, and Dr. Pearsons never failed 
to know of the effort that had been made in 
the meantime. He demanded of colleges to 
which he gave money that they should show 
a record of careful handling of the moneys al- 
ready received. He believed himself that he 
did more good by what he called “compelling 
the colleges to be honest” than he did by the 
money which he gave to them. Nothing short 
of absolute fear of his uncompromising in- 
vective has made these institutions as care- 
ful as they now are. The small college is 
under tremendous stress. Its president is 
absent in the field a large part of the time 
collecting money for daily bread. There is 
strong temptation to pay bills out of any 
money that may be at hand. To Dr. Pear- 
sons more than to any one man belongs the 
credit of compelling colleges to stop robbing 
Peter to pay Paul; and I do not know that 
he ever could have done it, but for the very 
harsh and utterly uncompromising way in 
which he called “a spade a spade.” 

But under this rough chestnut-burr ex- 
terior, Dr. Pearsons preserved a warm and 
tender heart. He had within him elements 
of smothered gentleness. I think it not too 


much to say that he was ashamed of his own 
better nature and tried to conceal from the 


world his more tender manifestations of 
heart and life. 


An Old Puritan. 

Dr. Pearsons has furnished a fine example 
to the rich men of our country. I would not 
advise that it be followed literally. Every 
man in choosing such a method, must work 
out his details for himself. If ever I become 
a millionaire, I shall spend a little more for 
clothing than Dr. Pearsons did, and possibly 
drive a faster horse. He rigidly refused to 
spend money for food he could not digest, or 
clothing that he could not wear; or for luxu- 
ries which would shorten his life and dimin- 
ish his usefulness. He called himself an old 
Puritan; and nothing pleased him better than 
to have someone fling that tifle at him as 
a term of reproach. Puritanism, in these 
days, is one of the greatest of our fears, and 
one of the least of our dangers. Dr. Pear- 
sons carried out consistently the plan which 
he made for himself, and was happy in the 
doing of it. He expressed himself as having 
gotten far more out of the giving away of 
his money than in the earning of it. He 
used to tell a rather homely story about the 
woman who frequently made the trip from 
Portland to Boston on the boat, and who al- 
ways ate doughnuts before making the jour- 
ney because she had tested various kinds 
of food and found that doughnuts were the 
only food that “tasted just as good coming 
up as going down.” He was accustomed to 
say that most business men had gotten only 
half the fun they might get out of life, be- 
cause they never had tasted of the good 
money could give when it “was coming up.” 
He believed he owed a duty to the educators 
of his day, and to the young people who were 
growing up about him. 


Interesting Church History. 

Dr. Pearsons was an unostentatious Chris- 
tian. His early influences were Congrega- 
tional. He was converted in a Methodist 
revival meeting while he was in the Academy 
in Vermont. He joined what was called “The 
Class” of probationers, and expected to unite 
with the church, but before the others with 
whom he was associated had completed their 
church membership, he went to medical school 
at Dartmouth. During the years when he 
and Mrs. Pearsons were living in the city 
of Chicago, and before they moved to their 
suburban home in Hinsdale, they attended 
the First Presbyterian Church, and she was 
a member and he an active and sympathetic 
worshiper. But not being wholly in sym- 
pathy with some of the teachings of this 
church, he did not become an active member. 
The last quarter century of his life, the 
period in which his philanthropic work had 
been done, he had lived in Hinsdale and been 
a constant attendant at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. He was one of the most in- 
terested and sympathetic listeners; a friend 
of the pastor, and a man of reverent spirit. 


A Sensible Man. 

He was no advocate of novelties in re- 
ligion. Authors of new books frequently sent 
him copies and he cared for those that walked 
in the old paths. I picked up a new book 
on his table one time and said that I would 
like to read it, but he answered that it was 
a bad book, and he would not lend it to 
anyone, and he threw it into the open fire. 
He kept the Sabbath with Puritan simplicity. 
He treated the Bible with constant rever- 
ence. He never gave money to schools that 
were not distinctively Christian in their 
spirit and purpose. He believed with all his 
heart that the supreme thing in education 
ie Christian character. He was not in favor 
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of admitting men to membership in college 
faculties unless they were men of approved 
righteous character. 

Best Thing in the World. 

He maintained that next to the best thing 
in the world is to get rich and have fun in 
giving away one’s money; but that the very 
best thing in the world is to preach the 
gospel. He had his own very definite ideas 
as to how the gospel ought to be preached. 
He thought ministers should cultivate the 
vocal organs until they were able to produce 
a clear tone, sufficient in volume, and pleas- 
ant enough in quality to reach and move 
their entire congregation. Then he believed a 
minister should have ideas and know what 
he wanted to say, and say it without any 
tomfoolery; and behind it all, he believed 
that a minister should be a man whose life 
illustrated the spirit of his preaching. If 
he was this kind of a man and could deliver 
a message in this way, Dr. Pearsons thought 
he was deing the largest service to mapkind 
that anyone could perform. 


Trusted His Instincts. 

One thing more should be said about Dr. 
Pearsons. He never ceased to trust his in- 
stincts. Most of us when we grow old enough 
to reason trust to what we think are our 
powers of reasoning. Dr. Pearsons preserved 
a firm faith in his own intuitions. He read 
character almost at a glance. He had a way 
of looking a man straight in the eyes, as if 
to bore into the very secrets of his heart; 
and after a long, silent, penetrating look, he 
sometimes burst forth in a swift and stern 
denunciation; and at other times in a hearty 
laugh of unaffected good fellowship and ap- 
proval. I cannot say that he was always 
right in his character reading, but he was 
far oftener right than wrong. Only the pure 
in heart or the perfectly brazen could endure 
that penetrating look from his eyes. I know 
men who were his friends for years who 
never felt quite comfortable under that steel, 
cold look; but there are others who came to 
see a glint of kindness, a lurking love of 
fun, and a simple and unaffected candor in 
that look, the knowledge of which caused it 
to lose all terror and to beam a radiant good- 
will. 

Partisans Paid the Freight. 

But though Dr. Pearsons trusted the judg- 
ment of some of his friends, two things ought 
to be said. First, he accepted suggestions 
only within very definite limits, and then 
with the possibility always present that he 
would bluntly refuse any advice whatever. 
And the other is that no adviser of Dr. Pear- 
sons was ever in the slightest danger of re- 
ceiving a penny of personal profit from it. 
He greatly enjoyed the book which Dr. Wil- 
liams wrote about him, but I doubt if he ever 
bought a single copy of it to give away. 
Whatever he did, he did for institutions. His 
personal friends never received from him for 
themselves so much as a postage stamp. 





“Haid her off! 
driver. 

The negro jumped about the road and 
waved his arms. The cow proceeded calm- 
ly on her way. 

“Haid her offi! 
yelled the driver. 

“Ise a-tryin’ ter!” replied the negro. 

“Speak to her! Speak to her and she'll 
stop!” 

“Good mawnin’, cow—good mawnin’!” 
said the negro, politely —Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Haid her off!” yelled the 


Haid her off, nigger!” 
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“J look for that kid to be smashed into 
thin pulp one of these fine days,” remarked 
a man standing on the street corner. 

“Naw,” replied the tall policeman. “Can’t 
touch him! He’s greased. Everything slides 
off. Look a’ there, will ye!” 

And they did look, holding their breath. 
So did the crowds along Second avenue near 
23d street.. A heavy motor truck carelessly 
speeding, and a street car approaching at 
right angles threatened collision. Yet be- 
tween these two darted a small hatless boy. 
Right upon him whirled a taxi cab, which 
he apparently had not noticed. Quick as a 
flash, he turned, only to meet a heavy dray, 
its two powerful horses ready to trample him 
under feet. Yet past them all he slid, his 
face dusty and perspiring, but gleaming with 
the light of achievement. The drivers of 
each of their vehicles, grasping their brakes, 
turned first frightened, then angry glances 
upon the grinning little street urchin, who 
called back: : 

“Don’t get excited, misters—never hit me!” 

“Look a’ here, youngster!” called out the 
policeman, “if you do that again, I'll arrest 
you! Understand?” 

" But the youngster only grinned the more, 
and ran on. 

The big senior, from the medical college 
down on First avenue, came swinging along 
the street. He, too, had stood holding his 
breath, watching the performance. He had 
watched the same boy on other similar occa- 
sions, and with gleaming eyes, for the spir- 
its of the two were akin. There was nothing 
the big fellow enjoyed so much as a race 
with danger, and many a time he said to 
himself, throwing back his head and striding 
along: “I’ll soon be ready. Come on, then, 
disease and pestilence for the race, and if 
I mistake not, I’ll always be the winner.” 

And because of this kinship in spirit, the 
two had become good friends—the big fel- 
low and the little street lad, 

“I saw that, Jimmie! Great, 
really, you must be more careful! 
be caught one of these days, and 
wouldn’t be much left to you.” 

“G’lang, never fear for me!” replied the 
little urchin. “I kin dodge everything. Lots 
of fun, too, mister!” 

“Yes, it is!” And they both laughed to- 
gether. 

“Are you sure you can dodge everything, 
Jimmie ?” 

“Yep, unless it’s the thro’ express er a 
streak of lightning—never tried them.” 

“Well, there are some things I’m trying 
to dodge every day, and ,sometimes it’s 
mighty hard to keep from getting hit, and 
I’m thinking that maybe it’s the same way 
with you, Jimmie!” 

“What do you mean, mister 
things?” And the little boy 
eagerly. 

“Well, you think about it, and the next 
time we meet, see if you can tell me what 
they are.” 

So while Jimmie is thinking, let me tell 
you a little about him. 

His father was of New York’s brave fire- 
men and lost his life in his noble work when 
Jimmie was only a baby. 

The mother moved with her three small 
children to Second avenue, where rents were 
cheaper. She could tell you how nothing 
would please the baby more than to be lifted 
to the window, and how his little body 
would quiver with excitement, and he would 
scream with delight when the long elevated 
went dashing, crashing past. 


too, but 
You'll 
there 


what kind of 
looked up 
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She could tell you, too, how one day, when 
he could barely walk, he was suddenly miss- 
ing, and after search, was found down sev- 
eral flights of stairways, out on the sidewalk 
standing perfectly enthralled by the roar and 
the din of the big city. But the mother had 
to work all day and little Jimmie was left 
to look after himself most of the time, so 
his hours were spent on the streets, where he 
grew to be known as the fastest runner, and 
was nicknamed “The Dodger” because he was 
always running into danger, yet always es- 
caping. 

Whenever he became the happy possessor 
of a nickel, it did not go for candy or for 
marbles, but it gave him a ride on the pell- 
mell elévated or the roaring subways. 

“Lots of fun,” Jimmie would say, “like 
being shot out’er cannon—wish’t tho’ it 
didn’t have to stop!” 

“What are you going to be, my boy, when 
you are a man?” his big friend, the student, 
had asked him one day. 


“Dunno, mister!, Driver of a big, long, 
lightning express—er Capin of one of those 
big gun-ships—one of them what anchored in 
the Hudson! Gee, but it’d be fun to set them 
big cannons a-booming—boom—boom!” 

Several days had passed since that last 
conversation about the things to dodge. Jim- 
mie still kept up his fun, and still kept think- 
ing, wondering what his big friend had 
meant. At length, he resolved to find out, so 
he waited at the corner till the medico came 
along. 

“Say, mister! What were them things you 
axed if I could dodge? Isn’t anything worth 
mentioning that I can’t dodge!” 

“Are you sure, Jimmie?” 

The little fellow looked up inquiringly. 

“What about curse-words and mad-words 
and dirty-words and lie-words? They’re 
pretty dangerous and knock a fellow down 
and kill him off, too, as sure as do the 
trucks and the automobiles. Do you keep 
out of their way?” 

Jimmie looked very thoughtful for several 
moments. Then he said: 

“By Jiminy! Niver thought of sich as 
hurting a feller, and niver tried to get out’er 
their way. But I guess you’re right, and 
I'll try to dodge them, too, mister!” 

“Shake hands on that, little pal! We'll 
play that game together!” said the big fel- 
low. 

The little brown palm rested for a moment 
in the strong grasp, then the big senior 
swung off into his street. 

Jimmie stood and watched the broad shoul- 
ders dip into the crowd until they disap- 
peared. 

“Gee! Take more to knock him down than 
a little feller like me—but I’m game—I told 
him I’d try, so I guess I’ll have to, now!” 

Tom and Jack were learning how to 
smoke; on the sly, of course; for their 
mothers objected. They were older than 
Jimmie quite a little. Perhaps that was why 
he admired them and often followed them 
around. ‘ 

“Come on, kid—learn, too—lots of fun. 
Can’t be a man unless you know how to 
smoke!” 


“Naw; better not—better dodge it!” said 
Jimmie, turning away. 

“What is that crazy loon talking about! 
Dodging what?” and they walked on, each 
with a cigarette between his teeth. 

A day or two later, Jimmie was standing 
near to a fruit stand. The owner had just 
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stepped into a grocery to get change when 
Bob and Dick came along. 

“Here’s our chance—help yourselves,” whis- 
pered Bob, as the two grabbed an apple 
apiece and ran up the street munching. Jim- 
mie came up to them. 

“What’s up, kiddo! Don’t ye care any 
more for the taste of apples?” 

“No—not this way. I’m a-dodging ’em!” 

“Who of you made that big noise out in 
the hallway?’ asked the teacher a few days 
later. 

Several of the guilty ones denied. 
you, Jimmie?” she asked. 

It was very easy to say “no,” but Jimmie 
thought he heard some one say, “Dodge it!” 
so he answered: 

“Yes’m, I was one.” 

Two or three weeks had passed. One day, 
as the senior, at the medical, was leaving the 
building, there awaited for him at the door a 
lad. 

“I’m Jimmie’s brother!” he said. 
hurt and wants you. 
me ?” 

Quickly and silently they passed on to- 
gether along the street, and up into the room 
where Jimmie lay upon his little bed. The 
mother kneeled, sobbing by his side, and 
wished she had not left her little boy alone 
so much out in the streets. 

His body was badly crushed, but the little 
face was unharmed. A smile crept over his 
lips and a faint light, for a moment, into his 
fast dimming eyes. He tried to stretch out 
one hand. 

“Couldn’t dodge it this time!” he whis- 
pered. “But I’ve been trying mighty hard 
to dodge them other things ye told me 
about. Hold my hand, won’t you, mister, for 
it’s getting dark! I can see it a-comin’, but 
I can’t see to dodge it. 


? 


“Did 


“He’s 
Can you come with 


Hints to Young Reporters 

A charming young widow is any woman 
whose husband is dead, says Lippincott’s. 

Oysters are always playfully referred to 
as succulent bivalves. 

The victims of a railroad accident are in- 
variably hurled into eternity. 

At a fashionable dinner the wine always 
flows like water. 

Always refer to the sun familiarly as 
Old Sol. 

When an outdoor event is postponed by 
rain, never miss the opportunity of blaming 
it on Jupiter Pluvius. 

Remember that the man who falls from 
a high building always strikes terra firma 
with a dull, sickening thud. 

Just before the execution a condemned 
murderer always eats a hearty breakfast of 
ham and eggs. 

In writing up the dog show, don’t fail 
to mention that society ,is going to the 
bowwows. 

No description of a horse show is com- 
plete without several allusions to beauty 
and the beast. 

Never fail to record the fact that the so- 
cial outcast who commits suicide showed 
traces of former beauty and refinement. 

In describing a fire, use the word “holo- 
caust” and “conflagration” as often as pos- 
sible. This enables the copy reader to earn 
his salary. 

Never lose sight of the fact that all men 
from the south and west are prominent 
citizens, especially when engaged in the 
pleasant pastimes of lynching and tarring 
and feathering. 
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Christ’s Next of Kin 

Scripture Lesson: Philippians 1: 12-30. 

“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” Matt. 12:50. 

In order to an accurate appreciation of 
the meaning and value of these wonderful 
words of Jesus, we must carefully consider 
the circumstances in 
which they were ut- 
tered. The story is 
told in a brief para- 
graph, of which 
these are the final 
words. 

Christ was giving 
himself without 
stint, without re- 
serve, to the throng- 
ing, pressing multi- 
tudes; they follow- 
ed him from place 
to place, came with 
their criticisms and 





with their agonies; 
and with patient 
courtesy he replied 
to their criticisms, and with 
compassion he relieved their agonies. He 
was so busy that he had not time to eat, 
was so perpetually occupied that he had no 
time for rest. That news was conveyed to 
his mother and to his brethren after the 
flesh, who evidently were in very close asso- 
ciation with Mary, and shared her anxiety 
and concern for Jesus. His mother heard, 
and she said, and they said, “He is beside 
himself,” he is losing his reason. In conse- 
quence of this conviction, they started on a 
journey to reach him, in all probability from 
Nazareth to Capernaum. When they arrived, 
they found that he was in a house, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people. 
He Knew Why. 

The word was passed to him that his 
mother and brethren were without, seeking 
to speak to him. He knew why they had 
come. His mother had come, full of anxiety 
for him. She did not understand him. That 
is revealed in the gospels from beginning to 
end. She loved him with a great mother 
love; she knew the infinite and appalling 
mystery of his being; but she never under- 
stood him. When he began his ministry, she 
sought to hurry him to some demonstration 
f power, and he had to say to her, “Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” Because she loved him, she 
would have persuaded him to take care of 
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infinite 


himself. 

Knowing this, Jesus said, “Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren?” and 
pointing to the little group of disciples, ex- 
claimed, “Behold, my mother and my breth- 
ren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” 

This word was not a slight cast upon the 
natural love of Mary for him. He was not 
speaking slightingly of the mother-love that 
had come after him to stop him injuring him- 
self. It was rather a revelation of the fact 
that there is a closer affinity than that of 
natural relationship. His word was a decla- 
ration that those next of kin to him are 
such as share his spiritual conceptions and 
compulsions. 

Let us then consider two matters: first, 
our Lord’s teaching in these words concern- 
ing the essential nature of that kinship with 






him which all those of us who are truly his 
disciples share; and, secondly, the particular 
privileges of kinship which he here described. 


Nature of the Kinship. 

First, then, as to the teaching of this dec- 
laration concerning the essential nature of 
our kinship with Jesus. May I ask you to 
observe negatively that our kinship with 
Jesus is not that of our humanity; neither 
is it that of his divinity. I think, perhaps, 
these things need to be carefully considered 
and most earnestly stated, for our investiga- 
tion during recent years, our pressing nearer 
to the fact of Christ, have resulted in real 
values but they have also created grave 
perils. We have come to a new apprehension 
of the actuality of the humanity of our Lord. 
If there are any great artists in the world 
today, they will not paint Christ as the 
great artists of the middle ages painted him. 
We have escaped from those conceptions of 
our Lord which put him at distance from the 
ordinary things of everyday life. The music 
of the declaration that he was a carpenter, is 
understood as it never has been understood. 
Whereas, I believe there is great value in 
this rediscovery of the human Christ, I feel 
that there is peril in the use we may make 
of the discovery. I hear people perpetually 
speaking of the Lord Jesus as though he 
were entirely, absolutely of their own hu- 
manity; or speaking of their own humanity 
as though it were entirely part and parcel of 
the humanity of Jesus. That is not the case. 


Great Distance. 

No man can come to anything like a care- 
ful study of the human Jesus without dis- 
covering the infinite distance between him 
and ourselves. In all the things that demon- 
strate his nearness we find the supreme evi- 
dence of his distance. If you tell me that he 
was a man tempted, and therefore of our hu- 
manity, I agree. But his attitude under 
temptation, and his victory over temptation 
demonstrate the fact that in his human life 
he was infinitely removed from any other 
man. If you suggest that he was a man who 
lived upon the principle of trust and faith, 
I perfectly agree; but in that very activity 
of trust I find him at infinite distance from 
myself. His trust never faltered, never 
wavered; mine has been faltering and waver- 
ing all my life. It is when you press upon 
me the fact of his humanity, and I come most 
perfectly to an apprehension of the truth, 
that he was human, that I am most startled, 
ashamed, driven back, defeated by the vision 
of his perfection. 

A New Race. 

The teaching of the New Testament is 
that he was not merely of our humanity; 
but that he was the second Man, the last 
Adam, the founder of an entirely new race. 
As the first race was created in the economy 
of God by the in-breathing of the spirit of 
God to dust, the new race is to be created 
of that very humanity by a new birth of the 
spirit of God. I go back to the Genesis story, 
and there I see a living creature of the dust, 
enswathed in Deity, and by that enswathing, 
in-breathing, created man; differentiated by 
infinite gulfs from all the creation that lies 
beneath him. In process of time, out of that 
buman nature, fallen and degraded, in an 
awe-inspiring mystery the Holy Spirit took 
of the seed of the woman and made a new 
Man, the first of a new race, all the members 
of the succeeding race, to be of fallen hu- 
manity but remade, reborn, recreated by the 
activity of the Holy Spirit. The first Man 
of the new race was in an infinite mystery 
of the old race, but separated from it by the 





mystery of his birth. I am not kin of Jesus 
by virtue of my humanity. That humanity 
is of the race fallen, and Jesus is the head 
of a new race. 

His Divine Nature. 

Neither is our kinship that of his divine 
nature; I am not one with him in essential 
spiritual life, for my spiritual life is created; 
his spirit life is uncreated; his spirit life is 
of the very life of God, absolutely without 
beginning. He was in himself, in a mystery 
that has for two millenniums defied the 
analysis and explanation of the schoolmen 
and theologians, and which will defy them to 
the end of time, the very logos of God, with 
God, of God, very God from everlasting. To 
speak of that in man which may be of the 
divine nature, that in which he is in the 
image and the likeness of Ged, as being kin 
with the essential mystery of the Deity of 
Christ, is to show there is no true compre- 
hension of the Christ of the New Testament. 

Thus, the statement of Christ becomes il- 
luminative and remarkable, for he reveals 
what kinship with himself really is, in its 
deepest and profoundest. Not here does he 
tell the mystery of its genesis; here, rather, 
does he reveal the marvel of its expression. 
What is the expression of our kinship, what 
is the actuality of it, the nature of it? “Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” He is next of kin to me, that 
soul who does my Father’s will! 

The Will of God. 

Kinship with Christ consists in the doing 
of the will of God; the doing of the will of 
God, interpreted in the light of his immediate 
actions, those very actions which his mother 
had come to hinder; and the doing of the 
will of God as interpreted in the light of 
his perpetual attitudes. 

The will of God chosen; the will of God 
inquired after in communion, and conse- 
quently known; the will of God done in the 
actual activity of life. That is the story of 
Jesus, the whole story, including the stoop 
from the height to the depth, including the 
whole mystery of incarnation and the proc- 
ess of the incarnate life and the ultimate 
darkness of the cross. Everything is there. 

What We Are to Him. 

Now we turn to what seems to me to be 
the peculiar and remarkable emphasis and 
value of this declaration concerning the privi- 
leges which he suggested. Let us hear the 
words again, “Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” That dec- 
laration emphasizes what we are to him, 
rather than what he is to us. 

In that is the exceeding wonder and giory 
of my text. It does not declare that if I 
do the will of God, Jesus will be brother 
to me. That is true, but that is not what 
he said. 

There he stood, lonely, criticised, misun- 
derstood, and he declared that thoge blun- 
dering, frail souls who nevertheless had 
chosen the will of God, and who were seek- 
ing to know it, and to do it, were by that 
attitude coming into such affinity with him 
that they were to him brother, sister, mother. 

That is the highest, holiest privilege of do- 
ing the will of God. Oh, the privileges ot 
doing the will of God! What are they? The 
perfecting of my own personality presently? 
The realization of all that is profoundest in 
my own being by and by? These are privi- 
leges; but this is highest; oh, that I may say 
it reverently and yet say it as our Lord said 
it ou this occasion, when he was being mis- 
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understood by everyone—the highest privi- 

lege of doing the will of God is that I can 

minister to the heast qi Christ. «+ 
Suggestive Words. 

Everyone sees that the words are sugges- 
tive, beautifully, exquisitely poetical, chosen 
by the Master of words and thoughts in or- 
der to convey to human hearts that are 


touched by these human affections, great 


spiritual truths of the possibilities of the 
influence exerted upon himself by the men 
who do it. 

Did you struggle all last week my brother, 
my sister, to do the will of God in difficult 
circumstances, in places of temptation, with 
sorrow wringing your heart, and problems 
pressing upon your spirit; did you steer 
straight for the goal so far as you were able; 
was the passion of your heart to do his 
will? Then you were brother, sister, mother, 
to Jesus. 

What do these words suggest? Now you 
must use your own faculty of imagination 
and interpretation. Imagination and inter- 
pretation never succeed save as they are 
love-inspired. You must begin with human 
love. What is a brother? “A brother is 
born for adversity.” Yes, that is it! Those 
two boys live together; they are often ter- 
ribly rude to each other; yes, they are 
brothers; but wait till one of them has been 
hit by sorrow, by sin, then you will dis- 
cover that the other is his brother! “A 
brother is born for adversity.” I love the 
Hebrew word there. A brother is born for 
a tight place! “Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother.” God help us to see this thing. 
The words of Jesus only can touch to heav- 
enly music chords that are already in our 
hearts. Is Jesus ever in a difficulty? Yes, 
in London he is in difficulty, in a tight place. 
Men are still buffeting him, bruising him, 
erucifying him. Will you be his brother, 
standing up for him, helping to bear his bur- 
den? I would like to be. We may be, if 
we will do the will of God. 

A Sister. 

Not his brother only; his sister. Some- 
times I think I could speak better of this. 
1 never had a brother, but I had a sister. 
When I was getting this sermon ready, I was 
greatly impressed to notice that there is no 
tender reference to a sister in the Old 
Testament, except, perhaps, the references 
to Rebekah and to Miriam. When I come 
into the New Testament, every reference to 
a sister is thrilling with tenderness. You 
are quite welcome to charge me with imagi- 
nation—I believe in imagination—but I won- 
dered why this was. Among other things, 
I noticed a story which said. “a certain 
woman named Martha received him into her 
house. And she had a sister called Mary.” 
That is how Mary was known, as Martha’s 
sister. John, in writing of them, put it the 
other way, “Mary and her sister Martha”; 
yet even he, in the course of a few sentences, 
was saying, “Martha and her sister. Mary 
was a sister. When Jesus said, “My sister,” 
I wonder whether he was not thinking about 
Mary. If the courage that stands by you 
when you are in a tight place is the peculiar 
quality of a brother, what is the peculiar 
quality of a sister? That you confide in her 
because she understands. There have been 
iours in the lives of many men when they 
had some confidence, tragic confidence; they 
could not tell father or mother, but they 
told their sisters. When, presently, the 
priests seemed to be winning, and Judas was 
plotting, Mary made her way to Jesus and 
violated all the economies by pourning costly 
nard upon his feet. What did it mean? She 
knew his secret. She was doing it to his 
burying. I would like to be able to hear 
his seeret. I would like to have some little 
part in the reception of his confidence in the 
hour when he needs someone to tell his 
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secret to. Is it possible? -Yes, “Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, he is my sister.” 

Greatest Word of All. 

We come to the last word, and it is the 
greatest word of all—mother. What does 
mother stand for? There is but one answer: 
If brother is a synonym for courage, and 
sister for confidence, mother is the synonym 
for comfurt. “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” Com- 
fort; the heart of Christ comforted! Yes; 
eaid Paul, “To you it hath been granted in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also to suffer in his behalf.” We 
can comfort the heart of the Lord. 

How shall I comfort him, the sorrowful 
one, for he is still sorrowful in the presence 
of the world’s sin and agony and sorrow, 
how can I comfort him? By doing the will 
of God. Every life conformed to the divine 
wil], conditioned within it, devoted to it, 
busy about the divine will, ministers com- 
fort to his sacred heart. 

“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” 

Where the Figures End. 


Notice that the figures end there. He did 
not say the same is my father. He never 
spoke of any in that relation to him, other 
than God. When at twelve years of age, his 
mother came to Jerusalem looking for him, 
having missed him from the company, she 
said, “Thy father and I sought thee sorrow- 
ing.” He answered her, “How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house.” That inquiry was a 
revelation of his recognition of the fact that 
God alone was his Father. The figures made 
use of in my text..were all on the human 
level. We can never be to him in the place 
of his Father. 

The final word of the message is this: 
He made the assertion of my text not only 
with regard to those disciples who were 
there, but as a proclamation, and he intro- 
duced it with the greatest of all the words 
of the New Testament, in some senses, 
“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father.” 

If my name had been written there, 1 
would have thought some other man had 
borne my ‘name and that it did not mean 
me; but “whosoever” includes me, includes 
you. That is my appeal tonight. For 
Christ’s sake, because he needs brothers, and 
sisters, and mothers, for courage, for confi- 
dence, for comfort; seek, and do the will of 
God. 


Just What He Wanted 


A young minister settled over a small 
country parish was instructed by his parish- 
ioners to secure a piano for their use, accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 
He did so, telling the dealer to charge the 
bill for rental to the secretary of the parish. 
When the bill amounted to $25, the society 
being unable to pay it, as well as the salary 
of the pastor, the music dealer dunned the 
minister for the money, telling him that he 
assumed the responsibility. The latter re- 
plied that he never assumed the responsi- 
bility of another, having all he could do to 
pay his own bills, whereupon the dealer 
threatened to sue him. 

A short time after our friend. received a 
letter froma New York collection agency, 
to which, as well as several following, he 
paid no attention until the following short 
but definite letter came: ~ 

“Dear Sir: Unless you remit at once we 
shall publish you all over the country as a 
delinquent debtor.” 

To which he replied: 

“Gentlemen: Ever since I entered the 
ministry I have been struggling for the title 
of D. D. Go ahead.” 
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Planting a Tree 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope; ¢ 

Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizon free, 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree ° 
Plants a joy; 

Plants « comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease; 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never, hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity. 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. ‘ 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see; 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest. 

Plant !—Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

Lucy Larcom. 


: ° P 
Of Timely Application 

During a local election in a German town 
only one man appeared at the nomination 
desk. 

“Whom do you nominate?” inquired the 
official. 

“Myself,” was the answer. 

“Do you accept the nomination?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Then we must try again. Whom do you 
nominate ?” 

“Myself.” 

“You accept the nomination?” 

“No.” 

A subdued “Donnerwetter!” escaped the 
lips of the perplexed official, but he went on: 

“For the third time, whom do you nomi- 
nate?” 

“Myself,” came the invariable suply. 

“Do you accept the nomination?” 

The man rose with a smile of satisfaction 
spreading over his face, and he answered 
proudly: 

“Having been three times solicited by my 
fellow-citizens to accept the nomination, I 
can no longer decline to aecede to their 
wishes.”—The Commoner. 


Howell: “Does he take things philosophi- 
eally ?” 

Powel: “Yes; but he doesn’t part with 
them philosophically.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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CHAPTER V 

Walter’s mind worked with what he after- 
ward described to himself as an unquestion- 
ing obedience to a first impulse, at the 
center of which was an instantaneous fear of 
discovery. Before Bauer had taken another 
step nearer him he had turned, switched off 
the power from the lamp, and snatched up 
a hammer from his bench. 

With one blow he smashed the electrodes 
and then, as if made frantic over the act, 
he struck at the mechanism until it was 
a heap of bent and twisted wires and metal. 
It lay on his bench in a tangled mass and 
he stooped over it and began to sweep it 
off into the refuse box. Bauer had not yet 
said a word. Only with the first blow of 
the hammer he had ejaculated “Ach!” As 
Walter was flinging bits of the lamp into 
a box the German student came up and 
stood near, looking at Walter in astonish- 
ment. 

“What is the matter?” 

Walter simply muttered some unintel- 
ligable thing. He was, to tell the truth, 
tremendously excited, disturbed, over- 
whelmed by Bauer’s return at this parti- 
cular time. 

“T’'ve—I’ve been experimenting and have 
failed,” he finally managed to say, stam- 
mering out the words with great difficulty. 
He was terrified to think Bauer might read 
in his face the whole story. 

But Felix Bauer was one of the most 
simple-hearted and unsuspicious souls that 
ever lived. If he had not been, some of the 
things that are going to be true in this 
story could never have happened. He looked 
at Walter and then at the broken mechan- 
ism and simply said: “I am sorry you have 
failed. But it is nothing by the side of 
dishonor.” 

And then for the first time Walter looked 
openly and squarely into Bauer’s face and 
saw tragedy there. The incandescent light 
over the bench was not a strong one. But 
Bauer was close to him and Walter quickly 
saw that he was not thinking of what 
Walter had done, was not going to ask him 
any questions about it, because some other 
thing was gripping him, some other thing 
so strong and insistent and sorrowful that 
it took possession of him and dominated 
him. Walter’s action had already passed 
out of his mind as simply an incident con- 
nected with some disappointing experiment, 
and he was looking at Walter with an 
appeal in his great, sad eyes which smote 
Walter like a blow in the dark. 

He felt almost faint and instinctively he 
sat down. Bauer had gone over to his own 
desk and stood leaning against it. 

“IT ought not to come in here and annoy 
you at this time,” he said in his slow, al- 
most stammering manner, “but I—you see, 
somehow I felt so lonely, so afraid, when 
I got off the train tonight, that I could 
not help the desire to see you, and they 
told me you must be in the shop. Heine 
says in the Lorelei, you know, ‘Ich weiss 
nicht was soll es bedeuten, das Ich so trau- 
rig bin?’ But I do know why I am so sad. 
It is disgrace which has befallen me, such 
deep disgrace to my home, my father-———” 





He stopped and looked at Walter timidly 
as if not quite sure how his confidence might 
be received. Walter sat with his head 
bowed, and smitten into silence. He did not 
know what to say, but Bauer probably took 
his silence for quiet sympathy, being of that 
nature himself and mistaking Walter’s at- 
titude for earnest attention. 

“My father—you will understand what it 
means—has deserted my mother, and she 
has run away, the home destroyed is to be, 
and the disgrace—Oh, it is greater, more 
than I can endure, I said as I was obliged 
to come back for my things. It is more 
than I can bear alone, and you are so 
strong, so principled.” 

Walter cowered in his chair, appalled at 
the thing that was happening to him. Here 
was a soul in desperate need who had come 
to fling himself on him for companionship 
and courage, and he with his own soul 
stained with deception for the love of fame 
and money! He would have cried out; he 
wanted to, but Bauer went on, now he he? 
broken over his natural reserve. He eagerly 
awaited Walter’s sympathy, and his spirit 
hungered for light in his darkness. 

“Yes, you see, I don’t know anyone here, 
and your action about the story telling in 
your room—lI heard of that—I counted it a 
brave thing to do. And, oh, I am so hun 
gry for a friend! I need one; do you think 
you could be a friend to me, do you, Doug- 
las? Friend to a disgraced family? It is 
asking a great deal, but I feel the dark, 
the dark—it is so heavy for me————” 

Bauer, looking at Walter in his almost 
animal-like appeal, saw at last that there 
was something he did not understand in 
Walter’s attitude. Walter’s mind was not 
confused by the strange situation, it was 
clear and vibrating with feeling. But it 
was a long time before he could speak. 
How could he tell Bauer the truth now? 
Why not let him remain in ignorance of 
the purpose to steal his ideas? Nothing 
had been done so far to really wrong him. 
The lamp was destroyed. Walter would not 
make another, and the. basis of ‘a possible 
friendship, such as Bauer needed, could be 
established without any explanation or fool- 
ish confession. 

But somehow Walter could not rest with 
that suggestion. He felt that if Bauer had 
his friendship it must rest on truth and a 
frank outspoken revelation of the character 
of the soul he was appealing to for help. 

It was very still in the big shop when 
Walter finally looked up and said to Bauer: 

“I am not worthy of your friendship. I 
am not what you think I am.” 

“Not worthy? Not———” Bauer looked 
at him in amazement. 

“No, not worthy. Look.” Walter spoke 
fast now as if afraid he might fail in 
courage. “Open your locker! Here! here 
is the key! You left it with me.” 

He thrust the key at Bauer, and Bauer 
turned around, and under the pressure of 
Walter’s look and voice opened his locker 
— stood in front of it holding on to the 
oor. 


“There! That paper! Your plan, your 
drawing of the lamp! Open it. Let me 
show i 








Bauer obeyed mechanically. Walter got 
up and stood by Bauer’s table. Bauer slowly 
unfolded the paper. His look showed he 
had almost forgotten it. 

“There! See! You were on the right 
track ! The soft metal teeth coupled to 
the electrode! Don’t you see?” Bauer's 
face began to glow for the first time that 
evening, for he, too, like Walter, had the 
inventor’s sensitive hunger. “You left the 
paper here the night you were called home. 
I saw it and copied it before I put it back. 
I made the model and it works. That is 
it there,” and Walter pointed to the stuff 


on the table and in the refuse box. “Do 


you understand? I stole your plans. I was 
going to get out the lamp without telling 
you if you had not come back. And I am 
the person you want for a friend. Am I 
worthy? Do you understand now? 

A dull red began to creep up into the 
German student’s face. He was still hold- 
ing the locker door with one hand. His 
eye traveled from the diagram to Walter 
and then back again. Walter stood very 
erect, his head thrown back almost defiantly 
now that he had made his confession, and 
he was absolutely in the dark as to the 
effect of it on Bauer. He would and could 
not blame him for being angry. And he 
was angry for a moment. But only a 
moment. Then his great brown eyes soft- 
ened and he said in a quiet, gentle way 
that moved Walter more than any burst of 
passion could have done: 

“I am not a judge for you. While on 
the way home I suddenly thought out the 
secret of the metal teeth. See! I have it 
here.” He took out of his pocket a paper 
and opening spread it out on Walter's 
desk. Walter saw in a second’s glance that 
Bauer had discovered the working basis for 
the successful light. “And I was going to 
work on the plan when I came back. But 
all my trouble drove it away. I lost my 
ambition. And I understand what you did. 
I might have done the same. But still, 
Douglas, do you know, I don’t care. I—I 
am hungry for a friend just like you. What 
you have said does not change anything. 
What difference does that make? That is 
not trouble, not for me.” 


Walter looked at him a moment and then 
in the reaction which was really the tak- 
ing off of the strain of weeks, he put his 
head between his hands and sobbed. Bauer 
did not venture to say anything. When 
Walter could control himself he reached out 
his hand. Bauer took it. and in that grasp 
the two young men understood each other 
for life. I think each gave as much as he 
took. The sacred compact they sealed in 
the big empty shop that night was made 
with few words, but it was never disturbed 
nor broken in after years. 

And each one of them realized something 
of the depth and joy of real friendship. Do 
you? Does anybody? Our human friendships. 
when they are real and permanent, are the 
finest and richest possessions of our lives. 
Pity we treat them so lightly and measure 
them so tamely. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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No Great “Rush” is Probable 


Editors The Christian Century: 

There is no ground whatever for ex- 
pecting a great “rush” to such of our con- 
gregations as have lately opened their doors 
to receive all Christians. Church homes are 
there in abundance, so that any ordinary 
desire can be sufficiently satisfied. Other 
things being equal, people usually hold to 
their old affiliations. Besides, many are no 
longer, perhaps never again will be, inter- 
ested in theories concerning the validity 
of this or that form or practice, and, if 
occasion require, such as more convenient 
location, or similar church association, they 
can readily pursue their Christian life and 
effort in some other communion. 

But, there is something deeper in this 
contention than an anticipated “rush.” it 
has an educational value. It is a prepara- 
tory step to something beyond the immedi- 
ate result. Men are feeling condemned for 
the waste seen on all sides in propagating 
the Master’s work. They feel that some- 
thing ought to be done to stop this waste 
and overlapping of Christian effort. Even 
from officers come expressions of desire for 
relief from needless local burdens and sug- 
gestions that the preachers get together and 
arrange some plan for relief and let the peo- 
ple adjust themselves to it. However, more 
easily said than done. Now, this contention 
is educating and preparing people for this 
very thing; and it is reaching farther than 
the Disciples, though none, probably, need it 
more than we. 

Upon the mission field there has been 
a comity arrangement, in order to avoid 
confusion of the foreign mind and fo pre- 
vent waste of funds and energy. But the 
migration of members is now forcing con- 
sideration of further arrangements for these 
members, lest they be altogether lost io 
the cause, or the comity arrangements be 
nullified and later work be hindered. Recent 
movements, among them the canvass of the 
needs of the West by several home secre- 
taries, are looking toward a similar arrange- 
ment upon the home field, in order that 
the gospel may be preached to all this re- 
gion with the least expenditure of money 
and labor. This agitation should do much 
among the Disciples toward furthering this 
effort. 

Moreover, all over our land are towns and 
villages with several struggling congrega- 
tions where one strong one would do much 
better work. The people usually work and 
neighbor well together in all good efforts, 
but cannot tolerate each other’s names on 
the same church roll. If this discussion 
will help in removing such prejudice and 
unbrotherly feeling, prepare the people in 
such places to get together and form a 
strong church, and present a united front 
for righteousness and against every form 
of sin, it will be far better than a grand 
rush. What church houses could be built 
in destitute places, and how many preachers 
freed to tell the gospel story! It would 
partially solve the problem of scarcity of 
preachers. It would make more men feel 
like taking up the work of the ministry. 
Recently, a preacher—not Disciple—said 
with disgust, that he was sent to labor 
for several years where he was not needed 
Save to keep up denominational represen- 
tation. He felt that he had wasted this 
much of life. Such things keep many out 
of the Master’s work. 

After all, God is the final arbiter, and 
our acceptance with Him is not likely to 
depend upon how successfully we have kept 
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some of his children out of our fellow- 
ship, but upon how well we have lived in 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus. 

Sterling, Il. Cas, A. STEVENS. 


Dr. Sweeney’s Final Word. 

Editors Christian Century: I ask for a 
brief space in your paper to set forth in my 
own w2ty my position concerning the un- 
immersed. I use an old illustration that 
has done pulpit service on more than one 
occasion. A father having three sons leaves 
home in the morning after commanding them 
to go- into a certain field and plow all day. 
He strengthens his command by promising 
a new hat to the one who obeys him, and 
threatens with punishment the one who 
disobeys him. The eldest son goes into the 
field designated by his father and works as 
commanded. The second son runs off and 
goes fishing. The third goes into another 
field and works, saying, “What my father 
desires is that I shall work. He will not 
be particular qbout the field I work in, 
so I work.” 

On the return of the father he learns all 
the facts. By every principle of honor he 
is‘ bound to give the first boy a hat. By 
the same principles he is bound to punish 
the second. What is he to do with the 
third? He is not bound by the contract to 
give him a hat, nor is he bound to punish 
him as a wilfully disobedient son. If | 
were the father I would take into the ac- 
count all circumstances, and do right by 
him. But no one has a right to speak for 
the father but the father. In the final judg- 
ment I hold that God will do exactly right 
by all who strove to obey him but failed 
through other causes than wilful disobedi- 
ence. In human jurisprudence we have both 
law and equity. If a man wishes to take 
advantage of the law he must conform to 
the law. If for good reasons he does not 
and cannot conform to the law, he may plead 
equity. He can only do this before the 
judge. I believe all people who strive to 
obey Jesus Christ have an equity in salva- 
tion. I believe all who strictly conform to 
the conditions of salvation have it by eove- 
nant right. 

As a minister of the gospel I promise 
salvation and church membership to all 
who conform to the conditions of the gos- 
pel. I am not authorized to apply equity. 
No one is but God. 

I love these good people, and fellowship 
them as far as they conform to the divine 
commands. If they have the spirit of Christ 
I extend spiritual fellowship to them. « 
they practice tne commands of Christ, | 
extend them practical fellowship; but if 
they fail to conform to the divine forms of 
the gospel, I try to teach them the way of 
the Lord more perfectly, and if I fail | 
refuse to alter those forms to suit their 
condition and trust them into the hands of 
Him who will judge righteous judgment. 
Now this has been for a century the posi- 
tion of all the churches of Christ without 
exception. In the last issue of The Century 
[This article was written some weeks ago.] 
there appear the names of five or six gentle- 
men who seem greatly shocked that I do 
not recognize all these good people as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. There is not 
a man among them that will do it, not one 
of them. I submit it as self-evident that 
no one has a right to bar any member of 
Christ’s body from any fellowship in the 
church. These gentiemen can talk big in 
The Century but they sing exceedingly 
small when an unimmersed man presents 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


himself for admission to their local con- 
gregation. My views .may not be quite so 
broad as theirs but I live up to mine. 1 
should be ashamed to ever shut the door 
in the face of a man who is as much a 
member of Christ’s body as myself. I call 
on my critics to have the courage of their 
convictions and come out boldly and take 
these people into full fellowship in the con- 
gregation. Gentlemen, don’t let your ‘“com- 
mercial interests” prevent you from being 
true to your convictions! Try it and we 
will see what will happen. Finally, 
New York City. Z. T. SWEENEY. 
[See Editorial on page 6—Editors.] 


An Urgent Duty 

Editors the Christian Century: I have 
for a long time wanted to suggest that some 
effort be made to get better reports into the 
daily papers of our conventions, congresses, 
etc. We get miserably inadequate representa- 
tion. The only thing that happened at Port- 
land, according to the several dailies I read, 
was that Mr. Long defended Mr. Hines. The 
news of the Kansas City Congress got as far 
as St. Louis where it was reported there had 
been a “dispute” between “church delegates” 
and that J. H. Harrison (this in Brother G’s 
own city) was in controversy with Charles 
Clayton Morrison. 

The Catholics have organized a press as- 
sociation of their own to furnish 250 arti- 
cles, stories, etc., weekly to. the daily press, 
about Catholic work. Perhaps something 
may be done for the Protestants by the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. Some 
years ago the Methodists complained to Mr. 
Melville E. Stone, of the Ascsociated Press 
and they got more space and more accurate 
reports. But these bodies help the news- 
paper men. We take our chances, and you 
know what we get. PAUL Moore. 

Eustis, Fla. 


Opposition Not to be Feared 

Editors The Christian Century: Not long 
ago San Diego, California, passed an ordin- 
ance prohibiting speaking on the streets in 
certain sections of the city. Immediately ,all 
the I. W. W’s. wanted to speak in the re- 
stricted section. 

Every man that mounted a soap box was 
arrested until the San Diego jail was full. 
Others took their place till a detachment was 
sent to Santa Ana filling the jail there. 
Then a car load was sent to Riverside filling 
the jail at that place. Then a patrol was 
established at the county line to turn back 
the bands coming to the rescue of “free 
speech” in San Diego. Seventy invaders were 
sent by officers and vigilantes and turned 
back with sore heads and halting steps. Their 
story, oft repeated, lost nothing in the telling, 
and now a thousand men are on their way 
to San Deigo, each man determined to mount 
a soap box and vindicate the cause of “free 
speech.” The governor has been obliged to 
take a hand, having recently sent his per- 
sonal representative, Harris Weinstock, to 
investigate the situation. 

Is there not a lesson for the Disciples in 
this story? 

Every minister and every church that is 
castigated by the reactionary press and 
thrown over the fence out of the brotherhood 
pasture for taking scriptural ground con- 
cerning the Christianity of other churches 
and our relation to them will cause the un- 


muzzling of other churches and other 
preachers. OscaR SWEENEY. 
Oceanside, Cal. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD — 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed dj- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 








A Day for Rest and Worship 


Our Sunday-school lesson for last Sunday 
was “The Use of the Sabbath,” and the 
minds of many were turned to the study 
of this old, yet ever 
new subject. Most 
teachers, doubtless, 
brought out two 
conceptions that 
would imperil its 
highest usefulness— 
one, placing it on a 
par with the great 
fundamental laws 
of justice, truth 
and holiness, and 
throwing around it 
arbitrary 
tions as the Jews 


restric- 


and Puritans did 





the other, erasing 
every safeguard to the day, even those in 
our civil statutes, and thus robbing society 
ultogether of a day of rest, in the true sense 


of the word. 
The Sabbath Was Made For Man. 


rhe week of seven days may be traced 
to the dawn of human history, and it seems 
that wherever existed, 


probable work 


the rest day also existed. Assvriologists 
claim that in the Chaldean and Babylonian 
inseriptions evidences of a weekly rest day 
are found. We know the day has been 
observed for ages by Jews, Christians, 


Mohammedans, and some pagan nations. 


This wide observance of the day indicates 
that it has a natural basis in the constitu- 
tion of man. 

Inquiries instituted by a commission of 
the British Parliament in 1832, the testi 


mony cof 641 London in a 


petition to parliament in 1853, and of a 


physicians in 


great number of medical societies, physiol- 


ogists, political economists, and managers 


establishments, go to prove 


of industrial 
that in the case of men engaged in or- 
dinary bodily or mental labor, the rest of 
night does not fully 
strength during the day, and that to main- 


tain a condition of vigor, a supplementary 


restore the waste ol 


rest of about one day in seven is needed. 
This view is confirmed by the experience 
of France during the Revolution when a 
rest day of one in ten was substituted for 
the weekly day; this was found insufficient, 
and they returned to the old method. An 
appeal to the experience of every labore 
in the land would doubtless swell the over- 
whelming opinion in favor of the necessit) 


of this periodic rest day They know, 


‘That the heavy burden, the bewildering 
care, 

Of those who toil and earn their daily. 
bread,” 


must be laid aside at recurring intervals, 
or both body and brain would sink under 
the strain. 

Americans should be more emphatic than 
any other nation in this approval of a 
regular rest day; they are a composite of 
many races—the energy and tenacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon is mingled with Celtic in- 
tensity and vivacity; whether it be this. or 
ozone in our atmosphere, or the tremendous 
pace at which life moves in our land, we 
know not—but certainly life is a rush anda 
race with us, and every one who keeps up 


with the procession at all, only does so by 


keeping himself keyed up to concert pitch. 
We would not complain of it—no one would 
wish existence to move at a snail’s pace. 
What does Tennyson say, 


“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want!” 
And even though our nerves do give way 
under the stress of it, why, it is far better 
to wear out, than to rest out! But it is 
better still to take intelligent care of our 
minds and bodies, and even though we are on 
the crest of the high tide of the life abun- 
dant of our day, to make them last as 
long as they can, and render the best serv- 

ice possible. 

As a nation, we seem now to be awake 
to the necessity of recreation; everybody 
must have his vacation, from the cook in 
the kitchen to the minister in the pulpit. 
This awakening to the need of a_ holiday 
should make us appreciate all the more the 
weekly rest day as a means toward physi- 
cal and mental health. 

What is Rest? 

The Jewish idea of rest, and later the 
Puritanical idea, seemed to be as nearly 
total cessation from work as possible. But is 
not that a false idea of it? Some types and 
some races may find a certain sweetness in 
doing nothing, but to a restless, high-strung 
people like the American utter idleness is 
A truer definition of rest would be 
If one has been sit- 


torture, 
change of employment. 
ting at a desk all week, wise rest for him 
would be exercise of the body in motion. 
A trip to the woods, a walk in the fields, 
would be far more beneficial than sitting 
on his porch, reading the Sunday 
But neither cessation of work, nor change 


paper. 


of work can give perfect rest. You may 
lock up your shops and your offices, and 
either do nothing or engage in some con- 
genial recreation, and still fail to find rest. 
How few lock up their cares in their places 

them behind on 
spectre care stalks 


of business, and leave 
Saturday night! The 
home with you, often weighs like a night- 
mare on your breast at night, and sits by 
your side in the day. 

A Day of Rest, Plus a Day of Worship. 

So, to leave the spiritual 
out of the Sabbath would be to rob it of 
the true secret of rest; it would be like 
the play of Hamlet, with the character of 
Hamlet left out. When God first inati- 
tuted the Sabbath, we are told that he 
sanctified it—it is a day of rest, plus a 
The only real 


significance 


day of spiritual activity. 
rest for the care worn soul is to draw 
nigh to Him, who careth for all his ehil- 
dren, and thus learn to cast all your care 
on Him. Thus, only, is your rest made per- 
feet—for there is no such thing as complete 
rest of body, with a mind anxious and 
troubled with many things. 

And how much nobler is the Christian 
Lord’s day than the Jewish Sabbath! 
of liberty, with not a single “Thou shalt 
not” again it—a perpetual memorial of 
the Lord Christ and his 
resurrection! If we did nothing but meet 
together for the breaking of bread and 
prayers, how sacred the loving remembrance 


a day 


Jesus glorious 


that is thus brought up! 
Meaning of Communion. 

I never realized the meaning and vitality 
of that ordifance until a few years ago, 
when I was staying in a village where 
there was no preacher for the little churth, 


and no one qualified to speak so as to 
edify the worshippers; so, after Sunday- 
school, we met to observe the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and with song and prayer and reading 
of the Scriptures, we held fellowship one 
with the other in the celebration of the 
memorial feast. And what a feast it was! 
—looking back to the Lord who died for 
us, looking up to the Lord who lives for 
us, looking forward to the Lord who will 
come again! And through it all examining 
ourselves, lest we eat that heavenly feast 
unworthily. Is it not enough to quiet our 
troubled hearts, and strengthen our feeble 
hands—even though we may lack a man 
of God te open the scriptures to us, as 
our good ministers do all over the land 
every first day of the week? If we are 
thus in the spirit on the Lord’s Day, we shall 
not need to be told, thou shalt not go on a 
Sunday excursion, thou shalt not go to Sun- 
day base ball, or Sunday theatres, or any 
other place of doubtful propriety; on the 
day when we have partaken of heavenly 
things in Christ Jesus, we are not in tune 
for the jostling, the clamor, the disquiet of 
such things. 

So, while I would accent the necessity of 
rest for mind and body in this busy day 
and busy nation of ours, I would accent 
still more the rest of heart that comes 
from communion with holy  things—the 
loving remembrance tnat on this day 
our Lord rgse from the dead, and on this 
day we strive to draw near him in the 
memorial feast be instituted and to grow 
more like him in preparation for the time 
when we shall see him face to face in the 
heavenly feast above. L We me 


Woman’s Doings 

—Miss Claudia Lyon, daughter of Col. Cecil 
Lyon, republican national committeeman for 
Texas, will name the new dreadnaught 
Texas, which will be launched May 13, at 
Newport News, Va. The vessel, which will 
be the largest battleship afloat, was built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Company. 

—A memorial to Mrs. Mary A. Bickerdyke 
is to be erected at Savannah, Tenn. Mrs. 
Bickerdyke (Mother Bickerdyke, as she was 
called) first became prominent at the battles 
of Fort Donelson and Shiloh. It was her 
work at Savannah, Tenn., after the battle of 
Shiloh that gained for her the popular title 
of the Brigadier Commanding Hospitals. 

—Women with fortunes are often generous 
givers. Mrs. Russell Sage has given an ad- 
ditional $65,000 to Princeton University to 
go toward the completion of Holder Hall. 
The whole of Holder Hall, including Holder 
Tower, is the gift of Mrs. Sage. The sec- 
tion for which the additional gift is to be 
used is the university dining halls. Mrs. 
J. K. Paine has given $38,000 to Harvard to 
establish the John Knowles Paine fellowship 
in music; Mrs. Caroline M. Barnard has 
given $24,000, and Mrs. C. R. Sanger many 
books and pamphlets. from the library of the 
late Prof. Charles Robert Sanger. 

—Miss Hosanna Maligian, of Brockton, 
Mass., is believed to be the youngest physi- 
cian in Massachusetts. She is only twenty 
years old, and has been practicing three 
months. 

—Mrs. E. C. Carter, who was lost on the 
Titanic, was a daughter of Thomas Hughes, 
author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
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Robert W. Moore, pastor of White Hall 
church, will deliver the memorial address 
for the G. A. R. in his home town. 


Evangelist Roy L. Brown’s meeting at 
Third Church, Danville, had resulted in 
more than eighty additions in slightly more 
than one week’s time. 


E. L. Lewis, of Zearing, Iowa, will suc- 
ceed Sheeler Campbell as pastor of Girard 
Church. It is understood his ministry there 
will begin at an early date. 


Franklin church pastorate has been ac- 
cepted by J. E. Teaney of Iowa. The new 
ministry has already been inaugurated, and 
with excellent promise of success. 


Windsor church has invested in a prop- 
erty to be used as a parsonage. The church 
here is reported to be in good condition 
under the ministry of E. U. Smith. 


The Macomb meeting, led by Fife Brothers, 
evangelists, opened auspiciously. There 
were ten additions the first Sunday, with 
exceptionally large congregations. The min- 
ister is Allen T. Shaw. 


‘ 

W. B. Oliver has become pastor of Cuba 
church, left pastorless some time ago by the 
removal of A. I. Zeller, to Petersburg. The 
minister and his wife have been cordially 
received by the congregation. 


Hoopeston church, of which Andrew Scott 
recently became pastor, had ten additions 
to its membership during last month, with 
increasing Sunday congregations. and other 
departments of the church showing an im’ 
provement. 

The church at Chicago Heights brought 
their offering for American missions up to 
$90. They expect to make it $100. Last 
year they gave $20. There were 280 in the 
Sunday-school. E. D. Salkeld is the efli- 
cient pastor. 


W. H. Waggoner of Eureka lectured re- 
cently at Virginia in a missionary institute 
lasting for a week. His lectures, illus- 
trated with stereopticon views, maps, charts 
and curios, were said to be most instructive 
and profitable. 


Quiney church, where Clyde Darsie form- 
erly ministered, has called J. M. Bell of Me- 
Kinney, Texas. It is understood the call 
has been accepted, and that in a short time 
the new pastor will assume his duties with 
the congregation. 


The new church at Virden, costing $30,000, 
will be dedicated Sunday, May 19. The 
pastor, A. M. Hale. will be assisted by E. 
L. Powell of Louisville, Ky., as dedicator. 
The church is making generous plans for 
the consecration of its fine, new structure. 


R. D. Brown, pastor of Leroy church, was 
reported recently to have met with a pain- 
ful accident. He was driving a fractious 
horse which, becoming frightened, threw him 





from the carriage badly bruising him about 
the face and body. It is understood that 
no serious consequences will result, but that 
the injury sustained was painful and in- 
capacitated the preacher for a number of 
days. 


The resignation of Robert A. Sickles from 
from Illiopolis church is announced. Mr. 
Sickles has been pastor of this church for 
more than three years, and has done a 
notable work. It is not learned what his 
plans for the future are, but unquestionably 
he will be in demand for another good pas- 
torate after the first of July. A strong man 
will also be wanted to succeed him in the 
Illiopolis pastorate. 


The corner stone of the new Normal 
church was laid with appropriate exercises, 
Sunday, May 5. This is the church building 
begun by J. H. Gilliland, and whose sud- 
den taking away leaves the uncompleted 
structure to other hands for completion. 
The structure wilf cost approximately $30,000. 
Among those appearing on the program are 
the following ministers: FE. A. Gilliland, J. 
Fred Jones, E. D. Jones, and Milo Atkin- 
son. Among the contents of the corner 
stone box was a copper plate inscribed “To 
the honor of J. H. Gilliland and wife”, and 
a photograph of the deceased pastor. 


Englewood church, Chicago, has begun to 
build a Sunday-school addition to their 
church home, to cost about $17,000. The 
new building will provide a baleony divided 
into class-rooms; the space underneath to 
be similarly divided. Seating capacity of 
building, including the class-rooms, is esti- 
mated at 750, and will be arranged to open 
into the church auditorium when needed. 
The basement will be provided with kitchen 
and dining room conveniences. The gym- 
nasium will be of standard dimensions and 
provide shower baths, dressing rooms, lock- 
ers, ete. The plans are prepared with a view 
of a new structure for the church auditorium 
when it may be necessary to build larger. 


E. E. Hartley’s church at Flanagan is 
furnishing an interesting division for its 
Boy Scouts. Instead of a mere purpose- 
less content, it has elected to work off sur- 
plus energy in. campaigns of real profit. 
Accepting the dictum of physicians and scien- 
tists that flies are carriers of disease, a re- 
ward of one dollar is being offered each week 
for the boy killing the largest number of 
flies and submitting his victims to account. 
The fight on flies is beginning while the 
number is yet insignificant, and with the 
understanding that killing one fly early in 
the season spares the community from a 
multitude of its progeny. Later in the 
season prizes will be offered for the most 
expert and thorough cleaning of yards. The 
business men and doctors of the community 
are furnishing the prizes. This is a com- 
mendable piece of work for the advancement 
of health and civic cleanliness, and for the 
higher culture of the boys whose hands are 





‘ put to worth-while “tasks. 
sonal pride will be enhanced by it. ' 
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Civie and pér- 





| Secretary’s Letter. 








The new church at Brownstown was dedi- 
cated May 5 by the pastor, F. O. Fannon. 
It is a splendid modern building in every 
way, and will add very much to the power 
of the church in that community, 

Over most of Illinois the weather condi- 
tions for the May offering were fairly good 
and we hope the returns will be gratifying. 
Follow it up for a week or two to be sure 
to get all the offerings and pledges in, then 
remit promptly to the American Christian 


Missionary Society, Carew Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O. Make the offerings at least equal 


to your previous home and state cfferings 
combined, for this is a joint offering. If the 
returns will justify it we will not call for 
the November offering. Keep this in mind. 

We are just in receipt of a check for $150 
from a lady to be placed in our permanent 
fund as a memprial to her good mother. 
The principal will be held sacred and only 
the interest will be used in the work of 
state missions forever. This is a most ex- 
cellent way to perpetuably honor the mem- 
ory of a loved one. Our people ought more 
and more to take this method of erecting 
monuments that will not crumble but will 
go on preaching the gospel of our Lord. 

The district conventions are close at hand, 
the Third district comes first at Dallas City 
May 14-16. After that they come as follows: 

June 4-6, Fourth district, Toluca. 

June 5-7, Fifth district, MIliopolis. 

June 11-13, First district, Walnut. 

June 18-20, Sixth district, De Land. 

June 19-21, Seventh district, Olney. 

June 25-27, Eighth district, Elkville. 

All these conventions ought to be largely 
attended by preachers, church officers, busi- 
ness men, and all who can go. The pro- 
grams are all carefully arranged, practical 
and helpful. 

The Southern Ministerial Institute will be 
held at Fairfield May 14-16, and its program 
promises a rich feast. S. S. Lappin is on 
for two addresses. Go early and stay late. 

At the regular meeting of the state board 
May 7 three new members of the board of 
directors were elected: E. A. Gilliland to fill 
out the unexpired term of J. H. Gilliland, 
deceased; E. M. Smith of Decatur in the 
place of J. W. Kilborn, who has accepted 
a call to Pennsylvania; and H. H. Peters 
of Eureka in the place of W. F. Turner, who 
has gone to North Yakama, Wash. There 
have been five changes on the board this 
year, two by death and three removals from 
the state. 

L. E. Chase of New Bedford has accepted 
a call to Palmyra, June 1. 

J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Secy.-Treas. 
Bloomington, Tl. 


Miss Jane Addams, whose book A New 
Conscience and an Ancient Evil is published 
this week, has been making a good deal of 
talk because of her vaudeville debut. Ap- 
pearing at the Majestic Theatre in Chicago 
between the regular acts on the bill, she 
spoke for eight minutes on the woman suf- 
frage question. The Chicago Record-Herald 
in commenting upon the event says: “Judg- 
ing from the welcome accorded Miss Addams 
when her ‘turn’ was announced and from the 
applause she received upon its conclusion, 
she would have been welcome for many more 
minutes than eight.” When Miss Addams 


was interviewed after her gppearance she 
said that while the footlights bothered her 
she did not in the least suffer from stage 
fright. 
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O. E. Hamilton recently closed a meeting 
at Hennesy, Okla., with 101 additions. 














resigned at Atlantic, 
work at 


E. E. Mack has 
Iowa, and has taken up the 
Cherokee. 


A. Homer Jordan has resigned his ministry 
at Lorain, O. About 150 have been added in 
two and a half years and a debt of $4,700 
provided for. 


B. H. Bruner has resigned the church at 
Highland Ave., Cleveland, O., and Wm. Hen- 
nessy has succeeded him. 


David Lyon has resigned his ministry for 
the Central Avenue Church, Topeka, Kan., 
to take effect immediately. 


The Roy L. Brown Evengelistic Co., held 
a meeting recently at Danville, Ill., with 102 
additions in fifteen days. 


W. H. Brown, Martinsville, Ind., has ac- 
cepted a call to Brooklyn, Ind., and is al- 
ready located in his new field. 


Crayton S. Brooks is assiting H. E. Staf- 
ford in a meeting at Massillon, 0. There 
have been sixty additions so far. 


0. Alvin Smith, as evangelist, and Allen 
M. Freeman, as song evangelist, will hold a 
meeting at Richardson, Texas, on July 7. 


Lynchburg, Ohio, is building a $4,000 ad- 
dition to their building to accommodate the 
needs of the growing Sunday-school. C. E. 
Elmore is the minister. 


Kk. A. Newby delivered his farewell sermon 
in the Fairview Church, Wichita, Kan., on 
Sunday, May 5. J. A. Crain, of Tonkawa, 
Okla., will succeed him. 


Wilhite and Shaul are in a meeting with 
J. O. Rose’s church, Warsaw, Ind., with 
twenty-three added to date and fine pros- 
pects for a great meeting. 


Che First Christian Church at Richmond, 
Ky., where E. B. Barnes ministers, has let 
the contract for a new $40,000 building. 
Work is tobe begun at once. 


The state secretary of Ohio reports that 
over 22 “volunteer meetings’ have been held 
in the state recently for the purpose of build- 
ing up the work in the weak points. 


\. MeLean has been giving a series of 
missionary addresses at Cotner University, 
Bethany, Neb. He has also held several 
conferences with the volunteer band. 


E. L. Frazier has just closed his second 
year at St. Petersburg, Fla. Seventy-two 
have been added to the church and a new 
houses of worship built and parsonage 


fitted up. 


\. R. Harper began his labors with the 
church at Mount Pleasant, Mich., on April 
21. This church has been without a minister 
for nearly two confessions 


April 28. 


years. Five 


[. S. Chenoweth leaves the 169th Street 
Church, New York City, to become pastor of 
the First Church, Philadelphia, succeeding L. 
E. Sellers, who goes back into the evangei- 
istic field. 


A. D. Skaggs recently constituted a 
church at Mabton, Ore., with fifty-three 
members. One good sister donated an acre 
in town on which to build a house of wor- 


ship and parsonage. 
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C..R. Moore has accepted a call to minister 
for the congregation at Anaheim, Cal. A. B. 
Markle, the regular minister, who is seventy- 
one years old, has retired from the ministry 
and settled at Anaheim. 


Finis Idleman, pastor of Central Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in attendance on the 
New York conservation congress. C. S%. 
Medbury occupied the pulpit of the central 
church for the morning sermon. 


G. W. Coffman, who has been engaged in 
missionary work in India, will be home the 
last of June and will be ready -to take up 
pastoral work with some live church. Ad- 
dress R. F. D. 1, Box 114, Sebeka, Minn. 


W. J. Clarke, Adult Bible-class superin- 
tendent of the Woodland Church, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is doing the preaching in a meet- 
ing with his home church. The Brother- 
hood Class is in charge of the services. 


The church in Evanston, Ohio, where A. M. 
Harvout is minister gave $40 per capita for 
missions last year, constituting the best 
record of any church in the state of Ohio and 
certainly one of the best in the whole 
brotherhood. 


Mrs. Orsie A. Udell, wife of F. E. Udell, 
who died April 29, was buried in St. Louis, 
May 5, four days after her husband was laid 
to rest. Mrs. Udell was a devoted Christian 
and the loving companion of her husband for 
fifty-three years. 


“The New Mexico-West Texas convention 
and encampment will be held at Cloudcroft, 
‘The Roof-Garden of the Southwest,’ June 
5-12. I. N. MeCash, J. H. Mohorter and 
Randolph Cook will be with us.” So writes 
Secretary F. F. Grim. 


The Presbyterians last year gave for 
Home Missions the sum of $1,800,000. We 
know what the offering for Home Missions 
among the Disciples was, but it would not 
look good by the side of that figure, so we 
refrain from recording it. 


The Ohio State Convention will meet at 
Canton on May 20, with some prominent 
speakers and a very interesting program to 
attract the delegates. “Service, is the 
watchword of the convention and service the 
purpose of the program.” 


The Edison, Neb., meeting led by S. R. 
McClure and son had a brilliant close. There 
were thirty-five added the last week, making 
eighty-two in all. Sixteen men came at the 
last service. These evangelists are now in 
a meeting at Arapahoe, Neb. 


at San Dimas, 
approaching completion. 


The new $25,000 church 
Calif., is rapidly 
Meanwhile the congregation meets in a hall. 
W. E. Spicer baptized three young Japanese 
recently, the fruits of the teaching of one 
conducts 


of his members who a class for 


Japanese at his home. 


S. G. Buckner was the chairman of the 
local committee of fifty who had charge of 
the Men and Religion campaign in Ash- 
tabula, O., which was held May 5-8. John 
Ray Ewers of Pittsburg, was the expert 
speaker on Social service and Yutaka 
Minakuchi spoke on missions. 


It is reported that while a Dr. Pierson 
was preaching recently in California on di- 
vine healing and insisting that faith and the 
laying on of hands would be sufficient treat- 
ment for all physical ills, he dropped dead 
in the pulpit and the physicians have not 
determined the nature of the disease. 


R. W. Abberley held a seventeen-days’ 
meeting at Flemmingsburg, Ky., which has 
just closed with sixteen confessions and 
seventeen added by letter and statement. 
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Mr. Abberley has won highest commenda- 
tions. This makes about 115 additions to 
the church in the last fourteen months. 


Robert Whiston is assisting E. M. Flinn 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Twenty have 
been added the first two weeks. This is the 
fourth meeting that this evangelist has held 
for Mr. Flinn. Amity and Lebanon, Ore., 
follow this effort. Mr. Whiston held meetings 
in both these fields three years ago. He 
will return to Bethany Nebr., about the 
middle of July. 


Dr. ©. McCollum reports from Vigan, P. 
I.: Within the last week three young 
women and three young men have been bap- 
tized. Four of these were members of my 
English Bible-class and two are members of 
the Ilocano Bible-class. Land has been pur- 
chased for the mission and plans are being 
made for the erection of a good building for 
lormitory and school purposes.” 


Mothers’ Day was observed last Sunday 
in Central Church, New York City. The 
pastor, Dr. Philputt, spoke at the morning 
service on “Mary, the Ideal Mother.” Every 
mother attending the Sunday-school session 
received a white carnation. This church 
will put special emphasis on its music for 
the coming year. A quartet of trained 
voices has been carefully selected under the 
leadership of Mr. De Loss Smith . 

According to figures reported, 555,894 men 
studied the Bible in organized classes or 
clubs last year. In the world’s Sunday- 
school classes 28,011,199 men, women, boys 
and girls are enrolled. Last year the Oxford 
Press alone issued 640,000 copies of the 
Bible. One church on foreign soil placed an 
order for 20,000 New Testaments and sold 
them all before order could be filled. 


The magnitude of the task of the church 
in America appears from a recent report to 
the effect that there are more than 48,000,- 
000 adults in the United States without any 
chureh affiliation whatever. There are more 
churchless people in America than there are 
in Japan and the Philippines. And the worst 
of it is that they are sophisticated to such 
a degree that it not an easy matter to get 
them even to consider the matter. 


Edward B. Bagby, for the past four years 
minister of the First Christian Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark., has resigned to go to the 
Twenty-fifth St. Church, Baltimore, Md. 
During his pastorate there have been 322 
additions to the church and $31,000 raised 
for all purposes. A debt of $8,500 was paid 
on the First Chureh property, a new pipe- 
organ installed, and the Echols Memorial 
Church built and a preacher employed. 


The Ohio disciples are planning to open a 
work in Middletown where we have been 
without an organization hitherto. The pas- 
tor of the United Presbyterian Church has 
written to say that the town is not over- 
churched and that he thinks at least 150 
people would respond tothe invitation to 
help the Disciples get established and he 
urges the State board to make the move. 
Middletown is a place of 13,000 inhabitants. 


Seventy-seven have been added to the 
membership of the Central Church, Lam- 
pasas, Tex., since March 17. Directly and 
indirectly this is a result of the co-operative 
meeting in which the four Protestant 
churches of the city participate. The church 
has been greatly strengthened by these ad- 
ditions, as many of them were men. A 


Brotherhood is now being organized, and a 
strong Bible-school ‘built up. 
Bradley is the able leader. 


Ernest J. 
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Many of the churches are beginning to 
realize the possibility of good in making 
Easter a day for decision. More did so this 
year than ever before. Even the churches 
which do not plan to grow by means of 
special evangelistic efforts as well as those 
who have a yearly meeting as a part of the 
program, find that the anniversary of the 
resurrection is the psy ical moment for 
seeking to commit me especially young 
people to definite , for Jegus 
Christ. je e 
W. Remfry Hunt says Chuchow City is 
ripe for the best evangelism. The liberals 
are all ardent Republicans and are™ urging 
reforms. Dr. Osgood hopes to organize a 
modern school system in the schools of the 
town. The strong young men are turning 
to Christ. Brother Hunt utilizes their 
classical writings and aims to win them by 
a sympathetic catholic method. In spare 
time, mostly after nightfall, Mr. Hunt is 
finishing the story of our veteran story- 
teller evangelist, Shikwei Bias. 





Winamac, Ind., May 5.—Assisted Minister 
E. Miller dedicate best church building in 
Pulaski County. Seven thousand needed to 
pay all debts. This was given. Then we 
raised three thousand dollars surplus for pur- 
chase of parsonage and equipment of base- 
ment for library and gymnasium. Seven- 
teen additions to-day. Continue three days 
in short meeting following dedication. For 
Brother Fillmore at Indianapolis, there were 
sixty additions from most desirable families 
of Hillside community.”—Geo. L. Snively. 


J. B. Holmes went to Pendelton, Oregon, 
last November to try to save the building 
to the church, which was in danger of being 
lost and which few had any idea of being 
able to save. There was a heavy debt on 


the property and this, after a dedication in 


ye 
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which it had been announced that the full 
amount had been raised. By the help of 
three missionary societies, the State Board, 
the C. W. B. M., and the Church Extension 
Society, a way was found to provide for the 
$22,000 of debt and everything is now pros- 
perous, and the outlook is encouraging. 





council, representii 
be principal speakers at 
by the Bible-class of Portlan 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., at the 
Hotel last night. J. G. Slayter, pastor, was 
master of the ceremonies. The governor 
spoke'on the varied and many opportunities 
of the young men of this age to make their 
way in life. Alderman Selover outlined the 
plan of the city government in Minneapolis, 
and J. L. MeCaull spoke on the “Necessity 
of Efficiency.” 


West 


J. M. Lowe has returned from California 
where he assisted Paul E. Wright at Santa 
Anna in a meeting with sixty additions as 
the result of the four weeks’ effort. The lo- 
cation of the Santa Anna church is the best 
in the city and their work is. very pros- 
perous. Mr. Lowe visited the Southern 
California Ministerial Association at Los 
Angeles and enjoyed the fellowship of the 
brethren assembled there. He also stopped 
by El Paso and preached for P. J. Rice in 
El Paso, Texas. Mr. Lowe hopes to visit 
the southwest again soon. The month of 
June is open with him. 


Edna Pauline Dale is living with Mrs. W. 
R. Hunt in Shanghai during the revolution. 
Miss Dale is one of our consecrated workers 
in one of the hardest fields in China. W. R. 
Hunt says the new China is full of glad 
surprises. He writes full of joy and hope. 
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He has been preaching and distributing 
literature to the armies of the ‘Republican 
government in Auhwei, where famine, pesti- 
lence, flood and war have devastated the 
once fair regions of waving corn and rich 


lands of grain. Mr. Hunt pleads for men of 
the largest culture and with a passion to 
save men to come to China and to give them; 
selves definitely to the evangelistic field. 









pny ere no awe Pak ate peer 

. a —_— , 7 
sions. All but one of the twenty-eight wére 
adults. The church was relieved of finan- 
cial embarrassment and a wholesome revival 
is evident among the membership. Prof. 
Lyon held the meeting under a _ heavy 
physical strain, teaching seven classes a day 
in the University and then riding seven 
miles to Riverside, then back again to his 
classes in the morning. The Riverside 
Church is just two and one-half miles from 
the heart of Fort Worth. The future for 
this church looks bright. Yours in Christ.” 
—S. W.. Hutton, pastor. 


B. 8. Ferrall, pastor at Buffalo, N. Y., 
writes: “Our short meeting of seventeen 
days with Wright and Saxton closed re- 
cently with seventy-three added. Mostly 
by primary obedience. Wright is a speaker 
of power and his song leader one of the best 
I ever heard. There were twenty-three 
men and young men among the converts. 
One of the rare privileges of the campaign 
was that of taking the confession of five 
young men from the Chinese department 
of our school. There was an addition at 
the big reception tendered the new members 
last night at which a pretty baptismal cer- 
tificate, a copy of the New Testament and 
a box of duplex offering envelopes were 
presented to the converts.” 













EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of view. 


of living people. 





Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuationa] 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


The Divinity of Christ 


is a popular statemen: of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 
of our own day. 

Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly ‘objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 










Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the questionghas become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance to all.” 
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Interior View of New Hornsey Church, London, Rev. Leslie W. Morgan, Pastor 


Dr. Arthur Homes, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the chief speaker at the 
triennial convention of the C. W. B. M. of 
New York City district held May 14, at 
169th Street church. 
at the Disciples’ Missionary Union banquet 
in the evening. 


Dr. Holmes also spoke 


‘Love Stories of Missionaries” was the 
subject of a novel and interesting service at 
the Oceanside, Calif., church one recent Sun- 
day. Mrs. Osear Sweeney, wife of the 
pastor. presided. Four young women, two 
of whom were school teachers, told the love 
stories of Adoniram Judson, Robert Moffat, 
David Livingston, and Dr. Macklin. The 
fact that one of the young ladies expects 
to go as a missionary to Africa added to 


the interest of the occasion. 


A special meeting, conducted by Evangel- 
ist H. F. Lutz, at the Borough Park Church, 
Brooklyn, closed April 28. During the meet- 
ing thirty-four united with the church by 
statement. Fred S. Nichols, who has served 
this church since last September, has closed 
his work. Mr. Nichols was studying in 
Union Seminary while attending to pastoral 
duties. He will probably return to Illinois 
where his former pastorate at Table Grove 
was exceptionally successful. 


ternard Gruenstein of Selma, Ala., evi- 
dently is not slowing up on his work be- 
cause he has resigned his pastorate. He 
writes that he has just raised $500 cash for 
the relief of survivors and sufferers in the 
flooded areas of the Mississippi Valley, to be 
disbursed by the American Red Cross 5So- 
ciety. He raised this amount in two weeks. 
Mr. Bernstein also writes that he is at 
the head of a Graded Union Movement for 
Selma, having been made chairman of a 
special committee to project such a union 
among the eight Sunday-schools of the town 


if found urgent and practicable. 


Mrs. B. C. Hagerman, wife of President 
Hagerman, of the Campbell-Hagerman Col- 
lege, died in Chicago, May 3. Interment was 
had in Bethany, West Virginia, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Mrs. Hagerman was the 
granddaughter of Alexander Campbell and 
one of the links uniting this generation with 
the fathers of the movement. Being one 
of the first if not the first woman to grad- 
uate from Bethany College, Mrs. Hagerman 
continued to advance the cause of educa- 
tion by her association with her husband in 
the work of the college which bore the family 
name. Mrs. Hagerman is survived By her 
husband and mother and daughter. Memorial 
services were held at Lexington, Ky., at the 
hour of the funeral in Bethany, I. J. Spencer, 


a life-long friend, having charge of the 


exercises, 


The Bolengi missionaries report 65 bap- 
tisms on March 25, which brings the local 
church membership to 1,000 besides about 
as many more in the other churches which 
have grown out of the direct effort of the 
mother church. Lonkoko, the “first fruits” 
of the mission, was baptized in the fall of 
1902 about nine and a half years ago, when 
the work grew steadily though slowly from 
the first. When Mr. Faris retired from the 
field and Dr. Dye took charge, in the spring 
of 1904, the membership was still under 
100, though there were eight evangelists 
supported by the native church. It is a 
great joy to the workers and the home 
churches to note the marvellous growth. 
One feature of the services last March was 
the baptizing of converts by the native 
elders, which is the first time baptism has 
been administered by any but a white man. 
One of the elders supports his own evangelist. 
The Ba-Loi, a tribe of slave raiders has 
been entered and some converts from them 
were baptized on this occasion. 


The churches of the state of Washington 
are considering the establishment of an in- 
institution of learning at Spokane. The 
nearest institution of the kind to them is 
the one in Bethany, Nebraska, Cotner Uni- 
versity. It is felt that there is a need for 
a denominational college or university and 
that it is possible to build it in Spokane. 
Of course there is little danger of getting 
too many schools if they are built on the 
right basis. The ideal small college ought 
not to have much over 400 or 500 students 
in it and that means that it will take a 
great many of them to accommodate the in- 
creasing throng of American youth who will 
seek the advantages that are to be obtained 
there. But the fact still stares us in the 
face that the Disciples have no institution 
of real university standing, though there are 
three or four colleges which are receiving 
deserved recognition. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the brethren in Washington 
will be able to secure really adequate fi- 
nancial support before the institution is 
launched. 


A great meeting of the Brotherhoods of 
Disciples of Christ in Greater Pittsburgh 
was held last Sunday at the First Church, 
North Side. Three hundred and forty-nine 
men were present. John Ray Ewers pre- 
sided. The special music was furnished by 
the Belmar Male Quartet ._ and the male 
quartet of the First Church, North Side. 
Dr. George W. Gerwig, secretary of the 
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Mr. Charles Traailer. 


Pittsburgh public schools, read the Scripture 
lesson and Jesse C. Crawford, a member of 
Central Church, led the great assembly in 
prayer. E. E. Elliott spoke on the work of 
the National Brotherhood in a most telling 
manner. He spoke as a business man to 
business men. Prof. W. C. Payne gave an 
introduction and outline of a great speech 
on “The Elements of Organized Work in 
the Church.” Owing to the limited time 
given to Professor .Payne it was impossible 
for him to deliver the message which he 
had prepared and which was so greatly 
needed by that large, representative body of 
church workers. A committee was ap- 
pointed to conserve the effects of the meet- 
ing by bringing a large number of men’s 
organizations represented at last Sunday’s 
meeting into direct affiliation with the 
Brotherhood movement. 


To Tourists in England 

Tourists to England during this summer 
are cordially invited by Leslie W. Morgan, 
the pastor, to attend the Sunday services at 
the Church of Christ, Wightman Rd., Horn- 
sey. N. London. The West London Taber- 
nacle was once the mecca of Disciple tour- 
ists, but since that work has been closed 
Hornsey is the natural substitute. 

Take the tube to Finsbury Park, and then 
by Muswell Hill tram (street car), to Wight- 
man Road, or by train to Hornsey station. 

Services are at 11 a. m. and 6:30 p. 
m. Mr. Morgan will be pleased to hear 
from intending visitors and will gladly give 
them any help within his power. He may 
be addressed, “Wringcliff,” Priory Rd., Horn- 
sey, N. London. 

The Hornsey Church has lately dedicated 
a comfortable and useful house of worship. 
For years the congregation has met in a 
temporary iron structure. Their new church 
home was made possible by the generosity of 
Mr. Charles Traxler, a devoted American 
Disciple, now a resident of London, who gave 
in all over $7,500. He is the chief sup- 
porter of all financial enterprises of this 
young congregation and a leader of Disciples 
in England. In the plans now afoot for 
paying off the remainder of the debt on 
Hornsey Church, Mr. Traxler leads off with 
an offer that challenges the people to do 
their utmost. “Better than all,” says Mr. 


Morgan, “he is the most valuable church 
worker and helper I have ever known. He 
lends a hand to every department, and ex- 
cels in getting other people to work.” Mr. 
Traxler formerly lived in Akron, 0. His 
religion is of that kind that does not suf- 
fer in being transplanted. 
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Hiram College Notes 


Hiram College notes: 

Preparations are being completed for an 
unusually elaborate commencement season in 
Hiram commencing the last of the first week 
of June and extending over into the second 
week. Although the actual time devoted to 
commencement exercises has been shortened 
this year, no part of the usual program has 
been omitted. The Hesper and Alethean lit- 
erary societies will together stage “An Amer- 
ican Citizen,” a comedy in four acts written 
by Madeleine L. Ryley and considered of un- 
usual merit. The big musical event will be 
the presentation of “Patience,” a comic opera. 
Professor Rollo A. Talcott, of the department 
of oratory is directing the first play and Pro- 
fessor Sadlier, of the musical department, the 
second. 

Although smaller in number, the Senior 
class of this year has won a high place of 
esteem with the student body and faculty 
through their good class work and because 
of their active interest in the general activi- 
ties of college life. It is rumored also that 
the class has planned one of the most enjov- 
able “Sugar Days” ever given by a graduat- 
ing class of Old Hiram. In the class are 
eight young men who expect to enter the min- 
istrv. One member. 0. F. Barcus, has al- 
readv received an appointment as missionary 
to China and will leave for that field after 
apendine another year in Hiram, 

Recently Hiram students have had the 
priviledve of listening to a number of speak- 
ers, including old stndents who have brought 
messages of inspiration and interest. Harold 
taker. a graduate of class 09, who has work- 
ed three vears in Buffalo, spent his last day 
in America previous to denarting for the mis- 
sion field in Thibet, in Hiram, addressing the 
students at the Sunday morning services, 
\pril 28. J. C. Archer, returned missionary 
from Tndia, now doing yraduate work in Yale 
university, spent one dav renewing old ae- 
eovaintances and visiting his alma mater. Mr. 
Archer snoke to the students at chapel ses- 
sion. Mrs. Oliver W. Stewart, wife of the 
well-known temnerance orator, addressed two 
public meetings in Hiram recently on the sub- 
iect of Woman’s Suffrage. Mrs. Stewart has 
a winning personality and pleasing speech 
ar] delivered a convineine lecture. 

Professor FE. E. Snoddy has heen filline the 
nulpit of the Evelid Avenne Christian church 
for several weeks in the absence of nastor 
J. H. Goldner. who is on a tour through 
Furone, Professor Georee Peckham has re- 
trrned from a burried trip to California. 
where he was called by the serions illvese of 


his son. 0. T. L. 


The India Mission 


The annual report of the India Mission ef 
the Disciples of Christ for the year just 
closed is now out. It is a well printed book- 
let. and will be a surprise to many people, 
as it shows what Indian workmen may do. 
The report was printed in our own mission 
press at Jubbulpore, with little American 
supervision, and what it did have was by 
missionaries who know little or nothing of 
press work. 

The territory covered by the miasion in an 
extensive one. There are fourteen centers or 
“stations” where we have mission bungalows, 
and where missionaries are stationed. Un- 
fortunately, one of these, Hatta, was closed 
a large part of last year owing to the fewness 
of our missionaries. The area of this field 
is over 13,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion considerably over 2,000,000. In all this 
vast area, only we are preaching; no other 
mission has anything to do among these folk. 
Connected with these central stations are 
twenty-one outatations, where Christian 
workers live and carry on schools and evan- 
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gelistic work. In the area worked there are 
about 1,500 villages, some of but a few 
houses, while others have as many as™8,000 
inhabitants in them. There are many other 
villages too in which we ought to be trying 
to preach, but it is simply impossible to do 
so. In some of the villages we preach weekly, 
or even oftener; in others perhaps but once 
a year. 

Sixty missionaries were accredited to India 
in 1911. Some.of these went on furlough dur- 
ing the year, and some came out from home 
during the year. Others were quite new, and 
their chief occupation was getting ready for 
future work. Sickness interfered with the 
work of some. In addition to these, 233 
Christian workers, natives of the country, 
were employed in different Christian activi- 
ties. Fighty-three non-Christians were em- 
ployed, chiefly as teachers in schools. 

Fifty-three evangelists were employed in 
preaching the gospel. Of these, three had 
been trained by G..L. Wharton, and nineteen 
in the Bible College. Twenty-eight have 
had no training, some of them because they 
are not qualified to receive much. Thirteen 
Bible women, and a few untrained, taught 
1,475 women in their zenanas. There were 
seven physicians and one nurse. They and 
their twenty-five assistants managed nine 
hospitals and fifteen dispensaries, treating 
1,336 impatients and 64,190 out patients, 
with 122,235 separate treatments; 1,168 oper- 
ations were performed. ' 

In three girls’ orphanages there were 394 
girls, and in one boys’ orphanage, 241 boys. 
In the Industrial Home for Women and 
Children there were eighty-two and thirty- 
six children; 143 lepers were in three leper 
asylums. In the Bible College there were 
twenty young men and fifteen young women 
preparing for Christian work. In the boys’ 
high school there were 107 boys. Sixteen 
girla were in the girls’ normal school, 571 
pupils in the six middle schools, and 2,730 
pupils in the forty-three schools. In all 
3,424 pupils were receiving secular education. 

There were sixty-four baptisms during the 
year. The present membership is 1,372. 
Sixty-two Sunday-schools have 200 teachers, 
with 1,126 Christian and 2,726 non-Christian 
pupils, a total of 3,852. There are ten En- 
deavor Societies with 462 members. 

The work is a great one. It grows faster 
than our ability to handle it. With a doubled 
force we could treble the work we are doing. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth reapers into the harvest. 

Geo. WM. Brown. 
Jubbulpore, April 4, 1912. 


Conference of the Association 
of Colleges 


The Association of Colleges, of the’ Dis- 
ciples of Christ, had their spring conference 
at Indianapolis, May 7 and 8, together with 
the National Bible School Field Workers’ As- 
sociation. College representatives were pres- 
ent from Butler, Hiram, Eureka, Transy!- 
vania, Christian University, Cotner, and 
Columbia, while regrets were received from 
several other schools which found it impos- 
sible to have representatives present. Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, was with the association for a day and 
gave it the benefit of his wide religious edu- 
cational experience. With Pres. T. C. Howe, 
of Butler, president of the association, in the 
chair, the conference was concerned with two 
things, first, a closer relationship between 
the colleges and the Bible-schools of our 
brotherhood, and second, more complete co- 
operation among our colleges themselves. 

The first matter was presented to the con- 
ference by Pres. R. H. Crossfield, of Tran- 
sylvania, chairman of a committee that had 
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gone thoroughly into the subject of a corre- 
lation. of all educational interests among the 
Disciples. The suggestion was ‘made thdt 
a Suminer School of Methods established at 
as many of our colleges as possible would be 
an effective means of increasing the knowl- 
edge of Bible-school problems, and methods, 
and making the colleges of more direct serv- 
ice to the church. These Schools of Methods 
would be atended, it was contemplated, by 
Bible-school workers,. teachers and college 
students; they should be largely self-sustain- 
ing during their six-weeks’ existence each 
summer, and gradually a relationship be- 
tween cur colleges and our Bible-schools 
would grow, similar to that between the state 
universities and the high schools. This pre- 
sentation of the committee was followed by 
hearty endorsement by many of the men 
present, and then Robert M. Hopkins, Amer- 
ican Bible-school superintendent, delivered an 
address on the Bible-school Outlook for the 
Disciples of Christ, in which he laid especial 
emphasis on just such a need as President 
Crossfield had noted. This general subject 
was discussed at one other joint meeting of 
the college men and the Bible-school workers. 
The other conferences of the two organiza- 
tions were held separately. 

The second topic considered by the college 
section concerned itself with the need of co- 
operation between our colleges themselves. 
Chancellor William Oeschger, of Cotner Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the committee that 
reported on this matter, making certain 
recommendations. Associated with him were 
Mr. Crossfield, President Charles E. Under- 
wood, of Eureka, President Miner Lee Bates, 
of Hiram and Chancellor Lewis S. Cupp, of 
Caristian University. One of the recom- 
mendations was that a uniform statistical 
blank be prepared and circulated among the 
colleges of the association, thus attempting to 
secure definite information as to the re- 
sources, equipment and aims of each school, 
with a view to securing complete co-operation 
among all the colleges in the realization of 
these combined aims. Other means of secur- 
ing this co-operation were presented and will 
be considered further by the association. A 
second recommendation was that a publicity 
secretary be appointed, to whom each college 
should make a monthly report and who from 
these reports should compile news notes for 
our religious journals. This was in line with 
the requests of the papers themselves and 
was immediately adopted by the association. 
President Underwood, of Eureka, a man with 
invaluable newspaper experience acquired in 
former years, was appointed publicity 
secretary. 

The Louisville convention will not be with- 
out its educational program, Monday fore- 
noon, October 21, having been given over to 
the Association of Colleges. A program com- 
mittee, Messrs. Underwood, Cupp and Oesch- 
ger, are in charge of arrangements for that 
half day and will have announcements ready 
in the near future. 

The two very hopeful things about the con- 
ference were the cementing of closer relation- 
ships between the Bible-schools and our col- 
leges in a common educational purpose, with 
the far-reaching benefits that will accrue to 
both, and the actual steps that were taken to 
launch a unified educational propaganda 
among the Disciples. The stress of the two 
days’ work was greatly lessened by the graci- 
ous hospitality of the C. W. B. M., in throw- 
ing open the Missionary Training Schoo] for 
the entertainment of the delegates. Prof. 
C. T. Paul, Dr. H. C. Hurd and Miss Rebel 
Withers, of the Training School faculty, were 
untiring in their efforts for the comfort of 
their guests and the men enjoyed to the ut- 
most the freedom of Butler Colege and the 
training-school. Emery W. Ross. ~ 

















Ohio State Convention 


The Ohio Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions and the Ohio Christian Missionary So- 
ciety will meet in convention in the church 
at Canton, Ohio, May 20-23. A splendid pro- 
gram has been prepared. Addresses will be 
made by C. M. Chilton, I. J. Spencer, A. C. 
Smither, G. W. Muckley, C. C. Smith, A. L. 
Oreutt, J. H. Mohorter, W. C. Pearce, F. M. 
Rains, Grant K. Lewis, Mrs. Anna R. At- 
water, Mrs. Ora Haight of India. Speakers 
from Ohio will be I. J. Cahill, Miss Mary A. 
Lyons, John P. Sala, Myron C. Settle, E. WwW. 
Thornton, M. J. Grable, C. A. Freer, Traverse 
Harrison, J. N. Scholes, W. G. Loucks, H. B. 
McCormick, F. C. Ford, F. M. Field, John 
Mullen, C. R. Sine, E. P. Wise, W. D. Ryan, 
John E. Pounds, C. R. Okley, A. H. Jordan, 
r. J. White, L I. Mercer and others. 

The ladies of the Canton Church will give 
a reception to the ladies of the C. W. B. M., 
at 4:00 p. m., Monday. A fellowship dinner 
is planned for 6:00 p. m., Monday, in the 
First U. B. Church. 

The music of the convention will be in 
charge of W. E. M. Hackleman. The publish- 
ing nouses will have fine exhibits. A splendid 
opportanity will be given the people of the 
state to examine and purchase books pertain- 
ing to the various activities of church work. 
Much should be made of this opportunity. 

The Canton Church building is well 
adapted to meet the needs of a great conven- 
tion. ‘There will be exhibit rooms, rest rooms, 
nursery and offices open to all the persons in 
attendance. 

The main line of the Pennsylvania, the 
B. & O. and Wheeling & Lake Erie pass 
through Canton, and it also has three inter- 
urban trolley systems, which make it easy 
of access from all points of Ohio. The peo- 
ple will be met at the trains and at the inter- 
urban station by a white-capped reception 
committee, who will escort them to the 
church. 

Lodging will be provided in the homes of 
the city at the rate of fifty cents a night, 
and in many instances lodging and breakfast 
will be given for fifty cents. Good meals can 
be procured at the restaurants, of which Can- 
ton has many, at twenty-five cents each. The 
First U. B. Church of the city, within one 
block of the Christian Church, will serve 
dinner and supper for twenty-five cents a 
They will arrange to seat five hundred 
at one time. Canton excels in the number 
and quality of her good hotels, which will 
give reasonable rates. All things are now 
ready; Canton’s doors are thrown open; & 
glad hand will receive you. Come to Canton 
May 20-23 and help make this Ohio’s biggest 
P. H. WELSHIMER. 


meal, 


and best convention. 


The First Echoes 

» The first echoes of the May offering reach- 
ing our .office are heartening. Among them 
the following are selected. 

Hubbard, Ohio, a mission church and in 
debt sends $18.25; apportionment $7.50.— 
Geo, F. Crites. 

The New Baltimore Church in Ohio sends 
$14.70; apportionment $7.50.—A. M. Jenkins. 

The Normanda Church in Indiana sends $21, 
doubling its apportionment.—Guy L. Camp- 
bell. 

Beargrass Church, St. Mathews, Ky., sent 
$40. Gave $29 last year—-W. H. Tharp. 

Logan, Iowa, exceeds apportionment which 
is $25.—W. B. Crewdson. 

Maywood Church, Oklahoma City, took its 
first offering for Home Missions. Apportion- 
ment $20; offering $42.—Garrett W. McQuid- 
dy. 

The Ninth Street Church, Washington, D. 
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C., gave three times as much for Home Mis- 
sions as last year.—Geo. A. Miller. 

LaBelle, Missouri, raised its apportionment 
of $30.—R. E. L. Prunty. 

Lanark, Illinois, raised almost $65.—J. Ed- 
ward Cresmer. 

Waterloo, Iowa, gives $35. 
last year.—Lewis P. Kopp. 

Hico, Texas, sends $45.—O. L. Lyon. 

West Fourth Avenue Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, raised more than their apportionment. 
—T. L. Lowe. 

Lancaster, Pa., 
American Missions, 
members 34. 

Grant City, Missouri, sends $40, thus mak- 
ing a beginning in American Missions.—J. H. 
Darnell. 

Elmwood, Nebraska, sends $23.41; appor- 
tionment was $15.—L. W. Myers. 


Gave nothing 


sends its first offering to 
amounting to $6.10; 
Warren Sherwood. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, sends check for $35.— 
W. F. Lockhart. 

Langdon, Kansas, sends offering $57.21.—W. 
C. Cranston. 

Masonville, Ky., sends $21.—W. J. Hud- 
speth. 

Lathrop, Mo., sends $83.05.—Baxter Waters. 

Kiowa, Oklahoma, remits $5.00, this being 
the first offering for American Missions.— 
Geo. F. Duffy. 

Quanah, Texas, in the midst of its three 
years’ drought, sends $10. This little church 
responds to every call.—Ben M. Edwards. 

St. Joseph, Mo., remits by draft $200.—C. 
M. Chilton. 

Cowden, Illinois, reaches its apportionment 
and sends draft for $20.—F. M. Stambaugh. 


The High Calling 


(Continued from page 14.) 

That same night Bauer in his simple man- 
ner told Walter something more of his troub- 
les, enough to give Walter a glimpse into 
the real sorrow of his heart. Walter in his 
turn told in part the story of his temptation 
and of his struggles and tortures to escape. 
To this Bauer listened with a faint smile 
and with perfect understanding. 

In the days that followed, they agreed to 
construct the lamp between them and share 
in the profits from it. And when they 
began work on the mechanism each found 
that the other had discovered little. improve- 
ments which were necessary to the best con- 
struction, finally producing a lamp far more 
perfect and practical than Walter’s first at- 
tempt. 

The day after that memorable scene with 
Bauer in the shop Walter wrote home a long 
and exuberant letter, a part of which we 
may read. 

“Mother, I can’t begin to tell you what a 
relief I have experienced since I told Bauer 
all about it. I believe I had a little taste 
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of hell for a while and I don’t want to go 
through it again. Bauer and I are the best 
friends you ever saw. He is just the op- 


Self Heating Iron 


NEW “STANDARD” 


Makes and contains its own heat. Works while it is 
heating, heats while it is 
working. Saves miles walk. 
ing. Saves its cost every 
month. Economical, safe, 
convenient. The “Standard” 
is stove, fuel, heat—al] in 
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im uupuisive and quick and 
lvu KNOW 


posite ui Mie. 
gee Al qulicn wud awl Lnat. 


an swvul a, BOUL Le is siow and calm and 


luins Olly & Littie ab a time, He is not 
wyac yuu would cali handsome, but he has 
tlie must beautiful brown eyes 1 ever saw. 
ut 1 was a girl 1 woulda think he was 
handsome because his eyes are. He has 
told me a good deal about his home lite and 
i nave told him something about ours, and 
he has asked some questions. And, oh yes, 
he is coming home with me for the holi- 
days. At first he refused, but when I told 
him how much you wanted him to come and 
how lonesome it would be for him here, 
he consented to come. I hope you will all 
like him. Helen will probably think he is 
odd and solemn, but I hope she will be 
kind and all of us can make him feel at 
home. 

“We are working on the lamp together 
and it is almost finished. We are keeping 
the construction of it a secret because we 
want to spring it on Anderson, the foreman. 
I haven’t told you about him. He is all 
up on electricity, knows as much about it 
as Edison, at least he almost says so at 
times, and he really does know a lot, but 
he is the one teacher in the whole bunch 
I don’t like. ‘There is a manner about 
him that makes you feel he has on a dress 
suit and stovepipe hat all the*time. I 
heard the other day he is related to the Van 
Shaws, a cousin or something of the steel 
magnate at Pittsburg. I have never had 
any trouble with Anderson, but I felt re- 
lieved the other day to hear that I was not the 
only fellow in the school that he ruffled. He is 
mighty unpopular. Bauer and I are going 
to make sure of our lamp first and then give 
Anderson a look at it. If the thing goes 
as well as we expect I don’t know how 
much there will be in it for us. But if 
it is anything like what I expect, no more 
stewardship for me. I’m tired of wait- 
ing on the swells, and since the Van Shaw 
episode I’ve not had a very pleasant time 
with some of them. You see, mother, there 
is a crowd here that seems to think it is 
necessary to be coarse and fast in order 
to be men. The more money they can spend, 
the more beer they can drink, the more 
chorus girls’ phétographs they can get to 
paste up in their rooms, the more tobacco 
pipes they can display over and under their 
mantels, the more slang and indecency they 
ean learn, the more college atmosphere they 
think they are creating. I wonder some- 
times why the professors don’t seem to 
care about the morals of us students. We 
never hear anything in the class room or 
the shop except the technical parts of our 
studies. I haven’t a single teacher at Burr- 
ton that I would go to if I were in real 
trouble and I never would think of going 
to President Davis about anything. He is 
a great scholar and hustler for money, but 
I should hate to have to. go to him for 
advice or sympathy. 

“Well, I have made the letter long enough. 
I’m getting a little homesick to see you all, 


and looking forward to the holidays. Ex- 


pect me home with a trunk full of money 
from the sale of the lamp. If we get it 
patented we may either sell the thing out- 
right, or Bauer thinks we can better make 
profitable terms with some good electrical 
manufacturing firm like Madison Brooks & 
Co., New York. Love to all. 


Walter.” 
Mrs. Douglas answered him at once and in 
the course of her letter expressed her de- 
light at the happy outcome of Walter’s ex- 
perience with the lamp and with Bauer's 
friendship. 
“I don’t know when you have given your 
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mother more happiness, boy. I was so happy 
I cried all the forenoon while your’ father 
and Helen and Louis were out of the house. 
I am delighted that you have made a friend. 
Do you know what that means’? If Bauer 
is what you think he is, you and he have 
something more thana trunk full of money. 
A mar or a woman can live to be fifty years 
old without gaining more than two or three 
such friends as Bauer. So what has really 
happened to you is a splendid thing. And 
I hope you will feel very rich indeed. Of 
course we would all be pleased if the lamp 
turns out to be a success. But I suppose 
you will make up your mind to be ready 
for anything. There are many slips between 
models and patents, and it will be well for 
both of you not to buy. expensive trips 
around the world on the strength of your 
discovery until the money is really in hand. 

“Louis is giving us some trouble lately. 
He is very slow in his studies, especially 
his Engish. Your father, I think, feels 
annoyed by it, because he wants Louis to 
be literary. Rut Louis’ English teacher 
brought to your father the other day a com- 
position Louis had written on the Tuber- 
culosis Outdoor Hospital recently established 
at the Mansfield farm by the State Board of 
Health. Miss Barrows, the teacher, is a 
very practical person and she went out to 
this tuberculosis station with a section of 
her class in English, and told the members 
to keep their eyes open and on their re- 
turn to the school to write one hundred 
words about what they had seen. And this 
is Louis’s contribution to the symposium: 

“*Tuberculosis was started in 1884, by 
Dr. Trudeau, who had it in the Adriondacks. 
Although consumption is not inherited and 
does not belong in the climate it is getting 
very popular. The sleeping bags are very 
useful to the consumptive people because 
they can keep their heads out and put the 
rest of their bodies into them. I saw the 
germs. It is a big white ball with blue 
spots on it. I think it would be fine to 
sleep in one of those beds with the head 
inside and the lungs outside.’ 

“Well, when your father read this, he 
simply choked. In fact we all choked, and 
Helen who happened to get hold of it some- 
how, just screamed. Poor Louis was mad 
at every one of us and especially at Miss 
Barrows when he heard she had taken his 
account to his father. At first your father 
thought Louis was trying to be funny at 
the expense of the English department in 
the high school. But he wasn’t. He was 
in dead earnest, and doing his best. I tell 
your father that it isn’t fair to ridicule 
Louis. Ridicule is a dangerous form of criti- 
cism and Louis is very sensitive. I don’t 
blame him for saying that the teacher 
ought not to make fun of him when he is 
trying to get his lessons. He fairly hates 
some of his teachers because they use sar- 
castic or ironical remarks about him in the 
presence of the whole school. It seems 
strange to me that any teacher will do 
that, especially in the case of a boy like 
Louis. They defend themselves by saying 
it is the only way to wake the students or 
shame them into doing good work. But T 
believe they are wrong in their methods 
with boys like Louis and I am going to 
talk with them about it for his sake. 

“We will weleome Bauer with you at the 
holidays. He will feel atyhome with us © 
your mother has anything to do about it. 
We all anticipate his coming. If you are 
a little homesick to see us we are all more 
than a little eager to see you. I pray the 
good God to keep you pure and true. 

Lovingly, 
“Mother.” 
Two weeks after this and two weeks be- 
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fore ‘the Christmas holidays, Walter and 
Bauer had compieted their lamp and given 
it a test. It was more perfect by far than 
Walter’s model. It worked with a practical 
certainty that left no doubt in their minds 
that unless some unforeseen factor came in 
to change conditions they had a workable, 
economic mechanism, which was automatic 
and durable. 

Within a day or two they decided to let 
Anderson into the secret and Walter asked 
him to come into the shop at night to see 
the result of some special original work. 
This was a common request and the fore- 


man simply made his engagement at 
the hour assigned, and when the hour 
came he went in and watched Walter 
and Bauer bring out the lamp and 
make the necessary connections. Ander- 
son had respect for Walter’s ability, 
recognizing in him the brightest mind 


for electricity that Burrton had _ ever 
seen in a student. He stood by silently at 
first while Walter in considerable excitement 
and some evident pride did the explaining. 
But when the light started in the are and 
the brilliant glow of it began to fling out 
its dazzling shafts through the shop the 
professor started forward, a look of aston- 
ishment came over his face and he asked 
Walter a question, so unexpected, that Wal- 
ter turned pale and looked first at Anderson 
and then at Bauer in blind wonder and a 
great sinking of heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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[THE C. @, BELL CO. tinugnono, Ouro 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 


lst—“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cusmoned, 

2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 

3rd—A short giass—no need of tipping back the head. 

4th—Automatie Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 

Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
107 No. Dearborn St., Dept. T., Chicago. 


Drake University 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Four-year courses, based upon four-year high school 
courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., 3. B. 
In the School of Education, included in this college, 
are courses for 
Students in Domestic Science. 
Primary Teachers. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 
Grade Teachers. 
High School Teachers. 

COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 
Graduate course, requiring three years’ work, 
to degree of D. B. 
COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Three-year course, based on ny -year thigh school 
course, leading to degree of L.L. B. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Four-year course, based on four-year high school course 
and two full years in college, leading to the degree of 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 
Three-year course, based on four- _ high school 
course, leading to the degree of D. 8. 

INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. : 
Special courses, based upon such preparation as best 
fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen 
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course most profitably. The Institute of Fine Arts in- 
cludes three gee a 
Conservatory of M 
School of Painting peal Drawing. 
Schoo! of Dramatio Art. 
For catalogue and other information, address, 
THE PRESIDENT, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Put Your School in the Front Rank by 
Adopting these Lessons at once 


NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO.,, 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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